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The accumulated knowledge and experience of Angus 
Snead Macdonald and his associates is available on re 
quest without obligation. This Snead Consultation Service 
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How 
The New York Times 
on Microfilm 


gives librarians a lift 


COMPACT. A hundred-year file takes up 
less space than an ordinary office desk! 


CONVENIENT. A month's file fits in the 
palm of your hand. No heavy volumes to 
lift or move. No binding problem. 
FAST. Each new reel is mailed to you 
within 3 days of the ten day period it 
covers. 

INDEXED. It's easy to find the news you 
want in your Microfilm edition—merely 
consult your file of The New York Times 
Index. 

ENDURING. Microfilm has all the per- 
manence of fine rag paper. 

ALWAYS IN PRINT. Complete volumes 
available for any year as far back as 1851. 
You add to your file as your needs grow. 





A year's subscription to The New 
York Times on Microfilm costs only 
$140 (outside the U.S. $144). If you 
have not yet adopted this modern, 
economical way of filing the news, 
a letter to the address below will 
start your subscription or bring you 
a prompt answer to any questions 


The New Pork Times ON MICROFILM 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York 





By CHARLES W. DAVID and RUDOLF HIRSCH 


Importations of Foreign Monographs 
Under the Early Influence of 
The Farmington Plan 


Dr. D d lirector, and Mr. Hirsch brarians of this country, realizing how 
brarian, University of Penns; inadequate, with all their efforts, their 
Library holdings of foreign publications are, have 
set to work through cooperative effort to 
rf APPEARS to be true nough so tar as 
| Dring it about that there shall be brought 
"4 ‘ into this country currently, and centrally 
recorded in the national Union Catalog, at 
least one copy of every toreign book of 
possible research value. ‘This cooperative 
effort has come to be known as the Farm 
ington Plan. It began to be put into actual 
operation gradually as of Jan. 1, 1948, 
when it Was inaugurated on an experi 
mental basis for France, Sweden, and 
Switzerland It has since been extended 
to six other countries and it will presumably 
soon be extended further still. But there 
ire definite limitations. So far there has 
been no ittempt to extend it bevond works 
n the Latin alphabet—an illogical limita 
tion, but one which in the initial stages cer 
tainly obviates practical difficulties. And 
certain categories of materials, such as school 
texts, music scores, translations, reprints, 
juvenilia, elementary popular works, news 
papers, maps, and even periodicals are 
excluded 
Since detailed information concerning the 
origin and inauguration of the Farmington 
Plan is already available in print, this brief 
ntroduction will suffice and we shall pro 
ceed at once to the essence of this paper. 
How has this ambitious effort called the 


Farmington Plan worked in its initial 








stages? What effect has it had upon the 


importations of foreign publications by our 
research libraries? How nearly can we 
hope that with it we shall realize our ambi 
tion to bring into this country and cen 


trally record every work of research value 


which is currently being published abroad ? 


It will doubtless be felt. and we must 
certainly acknowledge, that it is hardly tair 
to the if irminygton P| in to submit its results 
to the test of a rigorous investigation while 
t is still in the initial and experimental 
stages of its development, and that there 
fore no fully satisfactory answers can be 
viven to the questions whi h we have posed 
But our interest in these questions Is n 
tense and should the later history 


Farmington Plan be ever so successf not 


o sav distinguished, we still feel that it 


should ye 1 matter of interest ind " 

portance to have in the record such facts 
he established semimnao it ner 

is can vw esta sre; concermminy Ss ope i 


on at the beginning lheretore. though 


; 

the plan is barely under way, we have 
] 

undertaken an experimental investigatior 


with a view to seeing what light we may be 


' 
ible to shed upon its early results It is 
of course our hope ind expectation that 
1! 
subsequent nvestivgations Will De unde taker 
' 
‘ 


o re ord the later progress of the pian afr 


I I ! a 
sampl ng Wi have taken the Swiss 1 
tional bibliography, Das Schweizer Buch 


published ny the A ssa ition of Swiss Book 
sellers and Publishers, for the ear months 


of 1948. Arbitrarily we have selected 


mercial publications which appeared or 
February 15, March 1° ind April 15 of 
that vear ind have r ide | st of the titles 


here recorded But from the list we have 
excluded so Tar is we were able to recov 


nize them. all items belonging to categories 


which fall outside the scope ot the Farmit 


ton Plan. Also we have omitted late 1947 
imprints WwW hich have been belatedly =r 
corded in the 1948 bibliography Phough 
the work of exclusion has been done with 
ill possible care, it must be acknowledged 
that, due to insufficient information some 
mistakes may have been made and that some 
few items which should have been excluded 


may have crept in However we believe 


that the maryin of error ts too sn ill 
of serious consequence 

he list of titles from the three numbers 
of the Schweizer Buch with which we be 
gan totaled 473 items When the ex 


sions had been completed there remaine 





113 Vhis remainder constitutes the san 
ple with which we have worked. It retains 
t will be observed. something less thar 
ne-quarter of the 473 titles with whicl 
ve started It immounts to little ess ti 

24 per cent of all the titles produced in the 


SWISs hook trade tor the vear 1948 


lassihed arrangement has provided Is with 
i convenient subject rreakdowr oft ou 


sample list We shall therefore « et 


1 
present two separate analyses, the first Dased 


n the whole ‘ pie rhe ~€ ) [ 
Jroups ! tities irranyved nae ert 
ve subject Neadings 
Hay ny prepared o pie vith s 
ire is we ould ca \ ! Vug ist 19490 We 
sudmiuitted t to the ly m 4 taloy t the 
Library of Congress, which beside t evu 
eports is suppose 1 to rece e prompt 
tron participat re ibraries irds f0 
| irminytor P i eceipts nad we asked fe 
have it checked for locatior ()ut oft 2 


ems, 92, Or SI.4 per cent were lon ited 


()f the g2 Items ocated S2 had eet 
" he int ] rar net 1 ' 
ou » ou ra etwork as unique 
>] ’ 
copies under the Farmington Plan I he 
were seven idd tional | irminygtor tems 
which were also mported ndepet lent 


I nited States libraries the extent of duy 
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t testing to the elative popularity raries, aware of this fact, must surely be 

One of these ems was recorded in seven checking the Swiss national bibliography 

| opies notre n tou two other n three with « ire; vet by far the laryvest number ot 
opies, and three in two titles in our sample were located in one 

Now turning to the remainder of our copy only—a fact which may well be grati 

sample vsides the 52 Farmington items tying to those who worry about extensive 

yl were recorded in unique copies, the duplication but will seem disturbing to 
Union Catalog located for us 33 additional others who believe that the more important 





tities W ch had ot been brought into this materials of research should surely find 
yunt is Farmington importations. Such their way into several American libraries. 
t se prising it irely no 
, portance ht to be attached to it Table | 
‘ y p , ; Comparative Status of Importations 
‘ woul ‘ nfirn P ind 
prehe estigations hat Number Per Cent 
f | ] t tems sho ¢ ad ipl 
: a ; — ie ene Far gton Purcha or ? 6.52 
. ve ependel ry} Ons Ind il P ha niv c.8 
the 1 ‘ ‘ e expected kar ngt i Individua 
Purcha 
nore e-third of the located 
j I c nported . 
| nytor pies ist ve thir | r ()ut of a total of 92 titles for which we 
. f t elt f the plan and have locations, one was reported in seven 
‘ t those wh were re copies and one in six. [There were four 
spor et elect s unde t It is sure titles in four copies, five in three, and seven 
e expected that futu studies will n twe But there were 74 titles (or 80 
( entayve fu que | irminyton per cent of ill those lox ited in one Cops 
tit | \ i¢ nu c ort n ney ‘a 
| nytor tities c researc! he location of these unique titles may 
be of some interest. It is hardly surprising 
tatu t | i nytor that the Libr iry ot Congress see ‘| able 
portatior Il) should-lead with the holdin? of 15 out 
presented in | e | ot 74 titles which are to be found in one 
Pur f the probl f th institution only. It is perhaps a less obvious 
? t t nt. let us expectation that New York University 
t portations i” should come next with 10 unique titles 
, eck the ind that Yale should come next after that 
{ Cat é Oyu nl with nine Then comes New York Public 
t of Library with eight. Harvard with six, and | 
A me , rarie fact the University of Chicago with five such 
} I ew tf the present titles It may be observed that, with the 
t t he Swiss ook t le exceptions ot the Librarv of Congress and 


\ t ot the restrictive | es ot the Army Medical Library, unique loca 


N ‘ t ! trons are due largely to importations under 
tt Cx ! ecor ! Switz nd has the Farmington Plan. Let us hasten to add 
? ( I t ! i¢ [ tot Csermar that we have no thought ot making in 

Ame not vidious comparisons and that we fully rec 
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ognize that such statistics as we have been 
using can take little or no account of quali 
tative factors. 

We turn now from a study of our data 
as a whole to an examination of subject 
coverage for certain particular fields. Our 
sample is perhaps too small to justify a 
subject breakdown (this is surely the case 
for certain fields where we have a vers 


meager representation ; Dut 


Locations of Unique Titles 


DSG 
ViDW 
Pl 
DCI 
NhD 
PPTI 
Wal 


be noted that our study is preliminary and 


experiment il: and though our find nys will 
doubtless be modified by later and more 
comprehensive investigations we still De 
lieve that as a first issay they have some 
value. 

As just indicated, we have omitted fron 
consideration fields for which the total 
number of items in our sample was very 
small (less than four to be exact namely 
general reference and bibliog: iphy phi 
lology education sports, geogr iphy con 
merce and banking, engineering and trades 
wriculture ind forestry lurn ng now to 
the other fields for which we had a better 
representation, we find that American | 
Draries ac hieved either through the Farn 
Plan or through 


ington independent 


Iimportations, complete coverage in the fol 
lowing subjects: philosophy and psychology 
seven titles ) law and administration nine 
titles music and the stage five titles 
medicine (seven titles Covet ive Was more 
than 75 per cent complete in economics and 
sociology SIX titles), belles lettres 20 
titles), fine arts (four titles), and political 
science (four titles); it was less than 75 


per cent but more than 50 per cent con 


} 

slete r »| rl t | } tor 12 

piete in religion I4 titles Mstory 12 
1 

tities), the natural sciences includ ny 


mathematics (five titles In none of the 
helds exan ined did the coverage fall ve low 
50 per cent. 

What part has the Farmington Pla 
played in subject field coverage in 
tl il phase of ifs oper ition ? \s rudged \ 
our sample, it must be remarked that while 
t accounted for one-half or more of the 
tities in music law, econon ics, retiigior#r rine 
irts, and pol tical science, it accounted for 
less th in h ilf in belles lettres history natu 
il sciences, philosophy, and medicine. But 

" 


once more it must be noted that our study 


is at the beginning Of Its operation ind we 


have no doubt that by now n its second 
year 1 much more adequate coverage ts 
being achieved, at least for the three cour 


tries in which it was first established, and 
that non dupli ating importations outside 
the plan must inevitably de line 

It will perhaps be of interest to note 
nmstitut onal coverage W th respect to some 
of the foregoing sub ect telds \s was ft 
he exper ted, the greatest d spers il is found 
in belles-lettres where 17 different institu 
tions hold 26 titles with enough dupli itor 
to Dring the total to 43 copies ()t these 
the } ist 


nd one in the 


17 institutions 12 are located is 
hree in the Middle West 
I iT \W est 


that seven titles were held in 12 copies 


In the held of medicine we find 


- } 
nine imstitutions Quite naturally the 
Army Medical Library leads, though with 
only Tour ft tles out of seven As to ver 
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fc 
\\ 
N, 
IPRIT 


( ( nstitu 
ire ! he East and 
West none were lo 
the Far West 
helds he ~ preate 
7 
ngs All seven of the 
ssophy and psychology 
wo institutions, name 
( | 0 ind the | 
In onomics ind so 
> ted rn New Yo K 
the | yrarv of Coon 
ositior to nal Z¢ 
} 
product ' to the 
jou i n helds 
non . e DuVIng 
; Y, +; i f nave 
tut throughout 
standing the concen 
. nie t 
sample. A 
t there were such 
> 
ty of Pennsylvania 
er lifhcult 
rer ry ted 
, ) t wed 
ive ot et 
( ' 
‘ mple 
( , . t thre 
h were ied 
It ] ’ 
; 
vr 
¢ 
L ( ZA 
SOrnie I 
) i 
4 ; thar 
+} 20% es 


uut more than 100, and II were less 


ot 
than 


Let in conclusion glance briefly 


at some of these unlocated titles. 


1OOoO pages. 


us now 


Choosing 


examples at random, we can understand 


why, without the aid of the Farmington 
Plan, a publication on the accounting sys 
tem of the repair shops of the Swiss rail- 


roads would not find its way into our li 


brary system (even though it was published 


v Haupt of Bern, a respectable publisher). 


It Is 


) 


however, that a 


volume of 244 pages on collectivism, pub 
lished 


surprising sizable 


only in 
Brussels, 
the 


not Lausanne but also in 


Paris and was not to be located 


through national Union Catalog; or 


n considering the tame ot Paul Valery, 


a i book on this author, 


even though it 
but 


counts 


Ol pages, was not reported in 
iny United States library. However, so 
tar as one can judge from the authors, titles, 
nd publishers in our san ple, it would seem 


but few of our failures to import are 


serious. 


But neither do these failures seem 


o indicate any very clear or logical reason 


or their tor 


occurrence. It ts 


this reason, 
mport being accidental rather 
Plan, 


operation, 


+} 


van planned, that the 


Farmington 


once it 


would 


gets into fully eftective 


seem to have such great merit. 


; 
Though our rash investigation of its work 


! it the beginning has revealed a far from 


perfect score, we still retain our confidence 
hat shortcomings will be overcome, indeed 
that they are already in process of being 

ercome, and that we shall before long 


rive ata complete coverage of significant 


on public itions in United States libra 
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By DONALD 


The University Library and 
International Understanding 


iround the basi oncepts of interchange ot 
deas, opinions and information, ts the r 
of the library th ough ts nanitold | 
grams of individual and group service by 
means of books and related mater ils Such 


i conference as the one held at | stes P K 
C olo n Tune 1949, & es to Dring nts 
sha ' ton . ertalr tact ind Minions ' 
. ' a : } 
licative of the nportance t this role 
particular s revards ileve t ( 
r\ libr ries 

As 1 generalizatior t should be obse ed 
if the outset tl if ) the comments na 
questions mar of those in attendance at 
this mterence ind the listinct nalorit 
were nembers of faculties of olleves ind 
universities re? ived il ynorance of ¢ 
lack of fan irity with the kind of se ( 
that all but the most poor equipped ) 
eye or u ersit aries are prepare t 
‘7 t Sore or these ~¢ ces ice rive 
procuring of spe lized mat ils, sucl : 
the | iblic ifions of the | > C,overnment 
{ N ind { nes “ rowing thro i 

‘ 
S , 
H kK } . 
4 \ 
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\ 
; 
t 
1 
nteri iry loan; and participatior thre ‘ 
quls tion of NONDOOK mate ils, espe i 
} } 1 

n the realm of audio-visual iterials kor - 
example, at one point the discussion hinge 
mn the establ shment on each impus t 

I } ! i ( pu f 

ea n house of nformatior 7 ‘ ert . 
nenta nad nonyovernment pre ! 
provrams of study ibroad ind of ‘ ‘ c 
topics, such as exchange of fore, students 

tain! +} ' et ' , th 
4 wniy ere ‘ 0 77 ‘ p ct ‘ 

demic scene fo the pre slo! ot ‘ F 
nformation than the library, equipped as u 
t + rat t r ite the ecTtio ’ 

It ntormat ‘ vit ah ae , were that n . ‘ 
kept up to date Granted that this mig! 
eq t idded personne ins nsec ‘ t 3 

) 

irger budget. the Estes Park confer 
lemonst tex thy ‘, such 
‘ ce \r thy ime time t pe ee ta ft - 
eed to ta vreate pub t evar ' 
kindred s¢ ces whicl p-to-date ' P 
na ul sit ra ( ( prey 
to f 

Whar out the ; pect ; > 
tiv ra s | t rurt 1 ) j 
; nternationa inderstat ' 4 \Ia 
‘ rk “ for ef cor . } 

4 ea ie ont we ! ‘ 
nned as ». gove nenta ‘ ns tt 
ny ?f oope if ' vit? ure | P 
ersities ntervovert ent D < 
ope itior rerweer junta nizat ' 

' 
ind olleves the t ning ts ve 
inderstandinyg, the cu ilu ! the j -— 
so svsten ext q I l t Ties -_ 
idult education, and the tormation of 
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work eas pe 
lat lw Tu 
' ‘ h or these 
t sf ( deyvree 
the ce 


scene ul t s 
ore me il 
I } 
ternatior 
‘ et + 
; 
tour ers ' 
’ es { 
tre ? ) r y t 
j 
I N 
~~ ‘ 
ft 1) 
} 
ers 
; ; ’ 
; ‘ 
t 
\ tew ; 
» 
; 
; } ; 
\ \ 
Hy 
(Dy 
; 
; 


these major 


ipparent 


ilization of the possibilities 

ul nvolves the libra 
By concept ind tr id tion 
tainly on the American 
ne foreign lands as well 
proaches the ideal oT ul 
s nt ft il in\ other 

It « r i concept, service 
7Zatior p yssessed 1 devret 
t os the rary The U.S 
i thoug not completely 
! T prot inda, don uch 
t tu the nternat onal 
rt he United 
he heart 1 minds ot 
7 sin college ind 
es this untryv car 0 
le ‘ t ne t onal 
Lhe es Ch id this 
vro ntor itior 
t tiny is 
t e spe Zea 

luate leve nha 

‘ I { ims ! nte 

P ' ertaket ) 

re ' 
entior ' 
¢ ( Ow nost 

} tor it } k 
' . the 

partici 
> ? 
I v 1 

’ i tir 

r 

ea i ¢ ) ae eri 
’ d nong err 

th t nat d ind ‘4 | 
‘ } the Lhe 


section working on the programs of inter 
governmental agencies suggested that “basic 
kits 


institutions to answer the majority of ques- 


should be developed and placed in 
tions regarding achievements, structure and 
problems of the [ intergovernmental | agen 


This 


suggestion that 


cies.” section continued with the 


a central committee should 
and universities of the 


intorm colleges 


needs for specialized personnel as well as 
the opportunities for possible research and 
thesis topics presented by the issues under 
investigation by such agencies.‘ 


The 


ISPEc ts of 


section concerned directly with 


cooperation between voluntary 


organizations and colleges and universities 


oftered a specific recommendation that 


voluntary avencies are encouraged to sug 


vest to libraries books and ma 


universify 
terials in the field of international under 


standing 


In such matters as the creation of a 
iniversity clearing house ofhce, recom 
mended by Section III, the individual li 


brary could well assume an active and con 


tinuing role The establishment ot such an 


office was recommended as an aid “toward 


building a more effective partnership be 


tween institutions of higher learning and 


ganizations, “ through the cen 


ing of information regarding foreign 


: 
student affairs, student religions, cultural 


ind 


existing points of 


humanitarian activities, and “all the 


contact between it as an 


nstitution and the voluntary organizations 
the campus 


Section \ I 


ree in 


community 


recommends “‘a general basi 


nternational aftairs which all 
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students should be encouraged to take.’”* 
here are definite library implications in 
that part of the recommendation calling 
for the provision of supplementary ma 
terials in a constantly expanding field. 
Vhese implications are also present in the 
accompanying recommendations for the 
provision of courses for the student who 
wishes “broader training in the field of 
international relations, with or without any 
vocational intent,” on a myriad of topics 
ranging from the problem of war in modern 
society to i course on comparative 
literature 

The section on adult education noted the 
need tor a representative specifically desig 
nated “to maintain contact with govern 
mental intergovernmental, and voluntary 
wencies as a means of securing speakers 
information, and source materials for 


idult groups in the area served ny the 


university.” Such a representative could 
well be a member of the library staft 


especially since the section urges, in another 
part of its report, a closer relat onship be 


tween university and community groups in 
such matters as a speakers bureau, the 
extension of library services, the provision 
of audio-visual and duplicating equipment 
und the like. 

\ closet coordination, mony colleges 
ind universities of information on pro 
grams involving liaison with foreign stu 
dents and teachers on the individual can 
puses, as well as the sending of U.S. stu 


d the collection 


dents to study abroad ar 


und dissemination of nternational intor 


mation, as proposed Dy inother section 


falls properly and directly within the sphere 


of the services which the library is able to 


*R tS \ ( \ 
S Hele ) 
Re s \ \ I 
H fa : " aphe 
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Re \ I 


provide, working closely, in such an in 
stance, with other campus ofhces and 
organizations. 

The college and university library be 
comes directly involved in any plans such 
as are under consideration for the forma 
tion of an international organization of 
universities (aniversity in this sense reé 
terring to colleges and universities in the 
American sense ) along the lines initially 
drawn at the Utrecht conference, Aug 
2-13, 1948, for which a full report has been 
published. The deliberations of this his 
toric conference were continued and ampl 
fied from the American point of view at the 
Estes Park conference, which drew up a 
specific set of recommendations and sug 
vested procedures, among which the follow 
ing relates directly to the college ind un 
versity library: 

Ihe conference firmly believes that there 


' , 
should also be some form ot association among 


the universities of the world \ university 
has everything to gain by the development ot 
loser ofhe il connection with sister nstit 
tions in other countries, which could be ol 
tained under the 1uspices of such an asso 
tion. ‘The stimulation of research into pr 
lems of university lite and work, and the 
holding of periodic conferences ild be bet 
ter promoted by an organization ot t ‘ 
than by an the 


(ne of the Spec at purposes of suct 


organization would oe 


lo administer an international Universities 


Bureau with the purpose of turthering 
ectly or indirectly the tollowing obje« 
" , 
the collection and dissemination of inte i 
tion relating to institutions of higher 
tion througho if the world is tor exan ple 
hl 
providing tor the publication at regular 
ntervals of comprehensive directories of in 
stitutions of higher education, estab shing 
k | ‘ i R 
\ 
I N 
I 
| 
Ss IX 
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library of works of reference and official pub 
lications ot the various universities d) 
the formation of measures for the better 
distribution and exchange of laboratory ma 
terials, books, and other equipment for uni 
versity study and research among the coun 
tries of the world." 

The activities of librarians in general, 


librarians in 
books 


wal devastated areas are 


and of college and university 


particular, in gathering and other 


materials for the 


too well known to need further mention 
here. A letter from Alice Dulany Ball, of 
the U. S. Book Exchange, to Howard Lee 
Nostrand, executive ofhcer of the confer 
ence, contains several specific suggestions 
which college and university librarians 


might consider carefully as Ways and means 


of assuming a direct and positive role in the 


furtherance of international understanding 
ind good will. Among other things the 
letter mentions 

I The shipment of books and book col 
lections (late books, in good condition, in 
subjects useful to a modern college or re 
search student) to U.S.B.I which, though 
t cannot pay shipment costs to Washington 
will sort, pack and arrange for costs of 
overseas sh pment If the donor wishes to 
specify a given institution as recipient, this 


prov ided suitable 


gitt has been laid 
progr 


ARE book 
] } 


, , , ' 
purchase held, makes it possible tor 


can be arranged ground 


work tor the 


2 Lhe new ¢ am, in the 


donors 


to choose the country, the type of institution 


ind the category of books to be sent, all 


with the same guarantee as other CARI 


shipments 
3) The 


donation of current subscriptions 


to professional periodicals for institutions 
ibroad, making use of the U.S.B.I ind the 
Unesco in Paris for names of institutions most 
n need of this service 

4 lhe sending of books to individual 
scholars, students, and protessors for their 
private use, along the lines of a plan which 
ould be leveloped jointly by the State De 
partment A.L.A U.S.B.1I ind Unesco 


which, along with other interested organiza 
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tions, could develop the broad outlines of a 
program of requests and donations leading 
to the continued provisions of materials badly 


. 


needed by such individuals overseas. 


As was stated at the opening of this 
article, the role of the library is implicit 
international under- 


in any program of 


standing. ‘The individual library, libraries 
as a whole, and library organizations can 
two-fold (1) 
for the collection, organization and distribu- 


all 


aspects of international understanding; and 


perform a role: As centers 


tion of materials and information on 


(2) 


as initiators of thought at the local and 
national level, regarding the understanding 
of international affairs, by discovering the 
persons and the outlets through whom such 
understanding can best be achieved and by 
taking a positive and aggressive part through 
active participation in furthering such 
understanding. 

The specific and general ways by which 
libraries can fulfil this dual role are legion. 
The first step is the procurement of ma- 
terials, such as the publications and lists of 
The 


more important step is the interpretation ot 


information from the United Nations. 


these materials—to faculty, students and 


townspeople. The assistance in the com- 


pilation of lists of voluntary organizations, 
government needs and _ institutional re- 
sources, so urgently needed at the moment; 
the facilitating of dissemination of informa- 
tion throughout campus and community 
regarding provisions for foreign exchanges, 
foreign study programs, and the like; the 
systematic collection and interpretation of 
information regarding opportunities tor 
study and research at foreign institutions as 
their catalogs and 


provided by announce 


ments—by these ways and many others a 
college and university library can aid in the 
successful prosecution of a program leading 
to better international understanding. 


(Continued on page 114) 





By DANA L 


FARNSWORTH 


Psychiatry and Libraries 


Dr. Farnsworth is medical director, Mas 


sachusetts Institute of Technology 


— Allen White, at the begin 
ning of a lecture at Williams College 
in 1939 said: “No subject is more attractive 
to me than myself; I'm my own favorite 
hero. There's nothing I like to talk about 
better than myself.” Judging from the 
interest in recent years in books about emo 
tional problems the public likes nothing 
better than to read about itself, too Pos 
sibly the impetus for this interest may be in 
security and anxiety, but whatever its origin 
t has to be taken into consideration by the 
librarian who is on the receiving end of 
requests for books on personality, self-help 
mental disorders, and religion. Opinions 
ditter sharply as to whether the use of such 
reading material should be encouraged ot 
not lo an editorial writer in a recent 
issue of the dmerican Journal of Psychiatry 
the answer to the argument ts clear 

So tar as the present writers observation 
goes the practice of recommending or pre 


, , 
scribing tor patients, texts dealing w th menta 


processes, normal or abnormal, is to be con 
demned Not only can the reading of suc! 
i hook not take the place of a pl inned ina 

vidual rehabilitation program, but it may be 
positively harmfu udding to the symptoms 
the patient already has. I recall one patient 


who brought n one of these selt-cure manuals 


studded with question marks at scores of pas 
sages that had aroused new fears in his mind 
The first item of treatment was to deposit 


the proftered book gently in the wastebasket 


There is no doubt that such in extreme 


view has sometl ing to de said tor it but it 
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overlooks the fact that the interest in per 
sonal problems is so great that it will not 
be denied. People will read, whether the 
material is good or bad, and the emphasis 
should be placed on getting proper material 
into their hands rather than exercising a sort 
ot censorship. Psychiatry, being the centra 
discipline in the field of human behavior 
has been in the spotlight for several years 
and probably undesirably so Publicity 
about it has tended to oversell it, to infet 
ind ft 


that it can accomplish miracles 


arouse undue tears in the minds of those 
who wonder if they are developing mental 
disease. 

Psychiatry is that part of medicine whic! 
concerns itself with the study diagnosis 
treatment and prevention of disorders of the 


versonality. It is a relativel young dis 


1 1 1 
cipline because only recently has medicine 
been content to own it as one of its tamuil\ 
he definition | have given is purposely 
+} 


rather broad one; until the advent of dy 


] 
namic psychologists into the field, psvchiat 


was primarily interested in the care of psy 


chotic patients. 


is interested if not more, in preventing 
mental illness as in treating it Further 
more, it envisages prevention in terms of 


studying ind treating a sick society n ad 


dition to eliminating emotional hazards i 
the life of individuals This latter view 


point is not Dy any means unanimous among 


osvchiatrists Some of the old school ire 
much disturbed at such radical trends 


ind insist that a physician who departs fron 
the treatment of sick people is not to De 


s probably something of a char 


trusted, and i 


latan Be that as it may, more and more 
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pers S ind out of the psycniatri held 
e interesting themselves in atten pting to 
event emotional illness, and if that is to 
Ye done the body of pr nciples ind knowl 
dye cepted by psychiatry must be made a 
vart of the thinking of all intelligent men. 
' , 
Natu y this dissemination will be a slow 
t inge us proces \ tew 
s ‘ a e disturbed but that con 
t ites 1 ( T settir up a cer sorship 
fusing to impart iseful information ex 
pt una the rest ted physician-patient 
er ident Ss apy nt 
‘ t te persona lisorde 
nes [ he while stud gy phi 
sophy o holog Instead of assuming 
+} ; tent rused the Iness it 
t x ] r if te [ t te 
s tw \ t pe 0 I 
' ped na ert o i I 
taking the x he risk of wide 
tor | niat now ledye 
— r the great good it 
} tir , , me 
“ e dis r what 
( t | om ely 
treque enc tered 
t en i | ae 1 pe 
4 r I kin Tt 
ve J Psychiat tselft has 
et ‘ Psvcl " . < 
t nar ersons t ( nonyvmous 
4 t this tt Ps 
‘ v I “ k t 
. f kre t er 60 years old 
te c t ti liffterent cor 
‘ t t ‘ oce ‘ 
I t r ent | 0 | poses 
we n nsicde ps n ~ is specia 
anch t ps hiat spe t with 1 
spe t Wirt ti exceptior t s illed 
i ps I inalyst ire ps 
- - four ¢ hiatrists are 


psychoanalysts. Psychiatric treatment may 
be of long or short duration while psycho 
inalysis requires long periods of time, fre 
quently an hour daily tor one or two years 
or more. In the last half century, and par- 
ticularly in the last 10 years, the basic con 
cepts of psychoanalysis have infiltrated into 
the general body of psychiatri knowledge 
it a constantly increasing rate. 

\Iental hygiene refers to the principles 
of living that promote good mental health. 
It is very general in its scope and its pro- 
notion is a joint undertaking of ministers, 
teachers, social workers, judges, and parents 
is well as physicians, and psychiatrists. It 
draws heavily on psychiatry, psychoanalysis, 
nd psychology for backing, guidance, and 
llustrative material, but is basically a com 
nunity nonprofessional or multiprofessional 
indertaking. 

Personal counseling is an even more gen 
eT il term, and it Is hard to tell what it 
neans. It may be psychiatric in nature but 
more often counseling is done by psycholo- 

sts yuidance experts, munisters social 
“ orkers or DV people tr ined by Carl Rogers 
1 Chicago who do “‘nondirective’’ counsel 
ng 

Psychology, being the science of normal 
vehavior, ordinarily does not concern itself 
with the treatment of sick people, but in 
recent years clinical psychologists have 
sprung up who are trained to do therapy 
under the ipervision of psychiatrists. 
Some of them occasionally attempt to treat 
patients independently; their status is at 


i 
present clouded by legal uncertainty. As 
members of medical teams working in con 
unction with psychiatrists and social work 
hev have been of great value in the 
inderstanding and treatment of emotional 
disorders. 

Che relation of psychiatry to religion is a 
fascinating one, and interest in the combi 
nation is on the increase. At the 1948 


meeting of the Ameri in Psychiatric As 
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sociation in Washington, D.C., a round 
table discussion on “Psychopathology and 
Faith” was one of the most popular and 
best attended of any of the various meetings. 
The late Rabbi Liebman’s success with 
Peace of Mind indicates the extremely great 
interest of the public in this field. Or 
dinarily the psychiatrist works with a pa- 
tient in a rather neutral way letting him 
form his own value judgments. ‘This is not 
to say that psychiatry is not interested in 
morality; rather it is not interested in any 
one particular standard of morality ex 
clusively but works in the direction of de 
veloping strength of character regardless of 
the religious background of the patient. 
Frankly inspirational books have probably 
helped many people and have harmed very 
few. It should be needless to say that true 
religion and psychiatry are neither in con 
flict nor competition. 

When confronted with an inquiry about 
psychiatric reading material by a patron 
who is obviously anxious and agitated, the 
librarian could well profit by knowledge 
of some of the basic concepts of psychiatry. 
Such a person is disturbed because of real 
and understandable disturbances in inter 
personal relationships, even though all the 
causes may not be clear either to the pa 
tient or to those with Ww hom he comes in 
contact. When he seeks help to alleviate 
his anxiety, he is likely to go to the most 
impersonal sources for it, rather early. If 
this happens to be the library, then the li 
brarian is in a position to help allay his 
anxiety by maintaining an attitude of con- 
fidence and competence, or he can increase 
it by mirroring the lack of confidence and 
insecurity of the patron. 

How does a person react to disturbances 
in interpersonal relations? First of all he 
becomes anxious, and since anxiety is always 
painful, he attempts to find a way to get rid 
of it. Sometimes the sources of his anxiety 


are not clear or only partly so. If they are 


clear, it is quite possible that nothing can 
be done about them, that is, no change is 
possible. As the tangled web increases in 
size and complexity, the individual may 
unconsciously change the apparent source of 
his discomfort and develop symptoms which 
tend to replace the psychological problem as 
a basis for concern and worry. ‘Thus fear 
of heart disease, cancer, or infections eftec- 
tively screens off the person from his real 
problems. Another person may project his 
problems out to others and blame them for 
his plight. Another may become very self 
critical and depressed. Then there are some 
who deny reality altogether and they are 
said to be psychotic. Whatever method 
(and there are many) may have been 
adopted by the individual to solve the prob 
lem, it is likely to be accompanied by a feel 
ing that all is not well; in other words the 
patient himself has a more or less vague 
realization that a more sound and sensible 
solution might have been found. 

Ideally it might be a good thing if all 
professional people, librarians included, 
could have a list of consultants in psychi 
atry to which any disturbed client could be 
referred. This is not practicable, however 
for two major reasons; first, it would be 
resented by the person thought to be emo 
tionally ill, and second, there are not enough 
psychiatrists to treat all persons who might 
profit by such treatment. 

What does the psychiatrist do, anyway? 
First of all he is a physician and so should 
be as skilled in knowing what not to do as 
knowing what to do. Patients develop 
mental symptoms from physical causes that 
are often indistinguishable from those due 
to disturbed interpersonal relations lhe 
psychologist without a medical background, 
or who does not work with a physician, o« 
casionally is embarrassed by learning that 
the patient with the emotional illness in 
reality had a brain tumor or an infection 


The first and possibly the most important 
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thing the psychiatrist does when the patient 
presents himself, in addition to determining 


the physical condition, is to obtain a com- 


plete ind accurate life history. In tact, it 


may seem to the patient that this is the only 


thing the psychiatrist does. [he reason for 


this is that many able to work 


persons are 
Wir own problems once they can be 
sure what they are. If the psychiatrist is 
ible to help the patient see his own relation 
ship to others, and his inner conflicts, in an 


he has indeed been doing 


effective treatment even though he has ap 
] | ] 

parentiy Deen taking a history all the time. 

l here are many difterent types or varieties 


of psychotherapy, but all the sound ones in 
ive irious combinations of explanation, 
reassurance, sugyestion, specific instruction 
counst Psychoanalysis is one of the 
spe I ns Of | sychotherapy reserved tor 
severe neuroses and which is designed to 
ike the yatient aware of the unconscious 
elements in his emotional conflicts. Psycho 
if tical principles are used freely in brief 
f t psychotherapy, but that does not 
Ke suc! Tr s t treatment psycho 
*sycho ipy is frequently supplemented 
tine torn tf eatment such as narco 

rive j nock elect ( shock se 

t teve treatment hydro 
eral ind prefrontal »botomys Lhe 

( 0 t these procedures ire usually 

ed t hospital or sanatorium, 

vie rdditior eve levice known to 
patients physicai condition ts 

ov, ()ne of ti sons that treatment 
[ e psychiat hospitals is so ex 
ensive that relatives of patients insist on 


pa 


the best of care, much individual attention 


d ol 


t nurse nd physicians ind complete 
p is we l heoretically such cafe is 
les but administering the proper sate 
guards o p ite basis is very difficult 
But, te get back to our centr il theme of 
w) ' ent to the reading public con 


cerning psychiatry, let us look at what the 
public is reading. According to a statement 
Oct. 1, 1949, Publishers Weekly 


1,000,000 copies of Freud’s Dream 


in the 
over 
Theories have been sold by one 
Alfred Adler’s 


Nature has sold 
copies. Joseph Jastrow’s Keeping Mentally 


and Sex 
publisher. Understanding 


Human over 1,000,000 


Fit has sold 300,000 copies. I do not know 
how many copies of Dale Carnegie’s books 
into the 


have been sold, but they do run 


millions. If an author takes a few origin- 
ally sound ideas and wraps them up in the 
jargon of the advertising fraternity, he can 
persuade many people to buy his book in the 
hope of ridding themselves of some handi- 
cap. As Ralph Barton Perry says, “Every 
man is afflicted with something he would 
like to be free from.” 
Fortunately there are many books about 
psychiatry and mental health that are ac- 
curate, thoughtful, written in a sober, un- 
spectacular manner, and not likely to be 
disturbing to potential patients. Opinions 
ditter, 
whether all of them are good or not; each 


even among psychiatrists, as to 
person will find a good book missing from 
my list or one on it which he deplores. 
However, I believe that much more good 
than harm would be brought about if an 
approximation of the following list could 
available in every college 


be made easily 


and public library. 
Psychiatry for the Curious—Preston—F ar- 
rar and Rinehart 
The Substance of Mental Health- 
Farrar and Rinehart 
You and Psychiatry 


Preston 


Menninger and Leaf 
Scribners 
Discovering Ourselves—Strecker and Ap 
pel— Macmillan 

VWental Health in Modern Society—Rennie 
and Woodward—Commonwealth Fund 
Maturity—Saul—Lippincott 
Troubled World—Men 


Emotional 
Psychiatry in a 
Macmillan 


ninger 
Vind and Body; Psychosomatic Medicine 

Dunbar—Random House 
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The Person in the Body—Hensie—N orton 

The Doctor's Job—Binger—N orton 

The Happy Family—Levy and Monroe 
Knopf 

Our Age of Unreason 
cott 

Living Wisely and Well 
ton 

It's How You Take I1t—Caner—Coward 
McCann 

The History of Medical Psychology 
Zilboorg Norton 

The Emotional Problems of Living—Eng 


lish and Pearson—N orton 


Alexander Lippin 


Perhune—Dut 


Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis Alex 
inder—N orton 

Facts and Theories of Psychoanalysis 
Hendrick Knopf 


{ ndue publicity tor books of this type 


would probably not be justified. ‘The fact 
, ' , ’ 
that such books are in the library and avail 
ible to all can be made known by suitable 
> ne he | bullet } rd 
innouncements on the usual Dulietin Doards 
or other normal publicity channels. Since 
psychiatry lends itself so read ly to over 
statements, and to exploitation by its would 
be friends, it would probably be wise to 
, ' 
let these books get into circulation slowly 
ind naturally and let them make their own 
way. If. in the colleges and universities 
nterested department tir late ¢} — 
rested departments stimulate heir use 
so much the better. In tact, each college 
librarian might well have a psychiatrist as 
in unofficial member of his advisory staft 
to help him in the selection oft new books 


n this field as they appear 


International 
Continued 


It may be ippropriate to close with one 
tangible example of what libraries can do 
in this program Among the proposals 
idopted at the Estes Park conference was 
one which stated unequivocally the need 
for a good basic reading list to foster intet 


, _— 
national understanding which led to a for 
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Librarians have in their h inds the power 


of making or breaking the majority of new 


1 
books As recent figures compiled by the 


Library Journal show. United States | ublic 
libraries buy from 1,000 to 2,000 copies of 


most of the trade books they decide to pul 


chase. If books such as are on this list 
could be distributed to libraries in such 
quantities, true mental health might be 
somewhat nearet possibility. 

Che aims of the librarian and th 


chiatrist are really not very different 


principle, though quite difterent in appli 


*)'? 
tion. The librarian is the custodian of the 
information from which the student a 
quires the education which is to aid him is 
vetting along with his fellows ind y 
full and satisfying life; but he is not sat 
hed with being merely the custodian He 


exerts himself to make the raw materials of 


: ] lah! +} 
in education readily available ir le Tace of 


' ] Itin! ' ‘ 
ery ipid nuitiplication f irces 
Lil I 
ikewise the psycniatrist must come out of 
his isolation within the hospital and make 
the knowledge gained tron the stud ot 
, 2) 

human failure of adjustment available t 
all the people in the hope T preventing 
emotional illness As lago Galdst h 
so well phrased it I do affirm that ther 
little hope for improvement ir humar t 


lati } | } | 
lations until the body of knowledge 


ible in modern psych itrvy has been made 

: , , 
common in the knowledge, thinking, a1 
motivation of the common ma 


Understanding 


pade roo/] 


mal request to the American Library Ass 
ciation to take the lead in the preparatior 
Oo} such i list Lhe ettectiveness of su 

list is very directly and intimately depend 
ent upon the individual library—and the 
individual librarian—and the responsibilit 


rave one, indeed. 
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By RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 


Cooperation and the Physical Book’ 


the way of others? This is the housekeep- 
ing aspect, and it is this aspect that has 
primarily concerned lhbrarians when they 
worry with their presidents about more 
stacks, larger staffs, and bigger budgets. It 
is the problem we are thinking about when 
we read in Fremont Rider’s book that uni 
versity libraries double in size every 16 
years. 

Ihe housekeeping aspect is, however, only 
one side of our larger problem. Perhaps, 
of the two sides, it is the less important. 
Ihe other side concerns the compulsion to 
provide adequately research materials for 
the scholar. For short, let us call this the 
resources-enriching aspect. In the case of 
the Nuremberg trials example, this aspect 
involves such questions as: Considering all 
the research needs on the campus, is this 
something we need to acquire? Is the cost 
of this item something that | can justify, 
either in terms of an honest allocation of 
book funds or in terms of*proper use of 
state money—or institution money? In 
many ways, the resources-enriching aspect 
is the more difficult side of the larger prob 
lem, since the librarian must draw that 
dificult line between what he will acquire 
and what he will not acquire—a line that 
can never be drawn to include what he 
would like to acquire or what his faculty 
feels that he must acquire. 

During the last 30 vears there have been 
attempts on the part of American librarians 
to meet this over-all problem cooperatively. 
Some cooperative plans have emphasized the 
housekeeping aspect, others the resources 
enriching aspect—most of them have at least 


touched both sides. It is my purpose in this 
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paper to mention some of them and to at 


tempt to indicate to what degree each one 


has met one side or the other of the double 
headed problem. 

Early in this history we come upon the 
Union List of Serials, probably one of the 
most successful cooperative ventures Am 
erican librarians have undertaken. Has it 
solved any of our problems on the house- 
keeping side? The answer is “yes,”’ at least 
to the degree that librarians have avoided 
the purchase of little-used periodicals found 
to be available in neighboring institutions. 
One does not know how much this kind 
of use has been made of the Union List, 
but we are probably justified in thinking 
that over the years it has been considerable, 
especially among the medium and smaller 
sized libraries. On the resources-enriching 
side, the Union List has been of enormous 
importance. Every time an interlibrary 
loan librarian uses it to locate and borrow 
a requested periodical the Union List has 
served to provide a reader with a “resource” 
not otherwise available locally. We can 
say that, in a generalized way, the Union 
List increases many times the available 
resources in the library that uses it. 

Carrying the Union List idea into the 
world of separates, we have the notion of 
the union catalog. Being a larger and more 
complex problem, the union catalog has not 
had the universal success of the serials list. 
Except for three or four, most of the re 
gional union catalogs have had uncertain 
histories; most of them came into existence 
through the happenstance of cheap W.P.A. 
labor. Those attached to bibliographical 
centers have prospered because of continu 
ous support. And of all the union catalogs 
the national catalog in the Library of 
Congress has, of course, been the most suc 
cessful. 

Let us attempt to evaluate the union 
catalog in terms of its ability to solve the 


double-barreled problem under discussion. 


Theoretically, a regional catalog should 


help the university librarian to decide 
whether or not to purchase a given item 
requested by a faculty member. I do not 
believe, however, that this use is often made. 
For three years the Pacific Northwest Bib 
liographic Center advertised to its members 
a service providing the checking of proposed 
buying lists. ‘This was offered as a plan for 
encouraging libraries not to buy expensive 
and less-used sets already available in the 
region when book funds might be spent 
more wisely for something else. During 
the three vears. I do not recall that the 
Bibliographic Center checked more than 
two or three such lists, although I believe 
the library in which the center was located 
did occasionally check order cards against 
the regional union catalog. ‘This is a case 
of a potential not adequately exploited, and 
may be explained by the nature of the insti 
tutions involved. As for using the national 
Union Catalog’ for this purpose, I should 
be surprised to learn that locating requests 
sent to Washington are very often used in 
deciding whether or not to buy, to discard 
or to store material. 

Locating for interlibrary loan, however 
is another matter, and we justify the cost of 
maintaining union catalogs, | am sure, in 
terms of this service According to our 
division of the problem, this ‘s a successful 
cooperative device for enriching resources 

The three bibliographical centers are im 
portant cooperative ventures intended to 
meet the problem under discussion by means 
of a sensible sharing of resources. Due to 
lack of adequate funds, unfortunately, the 
bibliographical centers have not lived up 
to their promise. Much of their activities 
have centered around the union catalog and 
its locating and interlibrary lending services 

not because it was planned that way, but 
because the small available budgets were 
largely spent in maintaining the dispro 


portionately expensive union cat ilog. 
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Still 


another cooperative attempt to gain 
control over the physical book has been that 
The 


bibliographic centers have tried to promote 


of subject specialization agreements. 


them, local agreements have been discussed 


ind instances intor mal understand 


nm some 


ings have been followed over many vears. 
In 1941 a national specialization conterence 
brought some 35 librarians together in New 
York City to come to grips with this com 
pelling but complex possibility. “he pub- 
lished proceedings of this conference are an 
excellent statement of the problem, but 
that little that was tangible 


Newberry 


libraries have always had 


they indicate 


resulted In Chicago, the and 
the John Crerar 
in understanding as to their respective areas, 
resources tor 

But 
nstances like this one, very little has 


certainly in the Niddle 


helps the university 


na this has meant enriched 


/, , 
the scholar in their territory aside 


tron 
een accon plished 
West 


that librarian 


th the great flow of research ma 


The New England 


in outstanding example of a tangible device 


Deposit Library is 


to meet the housekeeping our 


An eligible New England library 


with stack-space trouble can get relief by 


aspect of 


renting space and storing its less-used ma 
terial in the Boston warehouse, and it can 
store there for less money than it costs to 
kee] t in its own stacks lhe additional 


is that deposited 


price it pays, of course 

material is available on 48-hour call instead 
of on five-minute call. During its first 10 
ears, the New England Deposit Library 
has not fulfilled its founders’ hopes in terms 


of tS resoUTCes enriching possibilities, and 
not many New England libraries have used 
t to solve housekeeping problems 

As a cooperative device, the Farmington 
Plan 
ian 


mar ly to enrich 


must be mentioned. Its aim is pri 


looks 


iving into one or more American 


resources, since if 


one copy of everything 


published abroad. Since the complexities, 
the troubles, and the criticisms of the Farm- 
ington Plan are widely known, we need not 
go into them here, except to mention that 
many libraries feel that the present system 
of assigning Farmington acquisitions to li- 
braries according to subject priorities is far 
from being perfect, and that it would be 
better if we had regional depositories in each 
of which would be placed one copy of every 
Farmington acquisition. And yet, taking 
everything into consideration, the Farming- 
ton Plan is probably the outstanding coop- 
erative step American libraries have taken 
in terms of that resources-enriching aspect 
of the problem about which we are speaking 
today. There may also be certain house- 
keeping aspects some Farmington partici- 
pants are realizing. ‘These show up, how- 
ever, only when a library resists the temp- 
tation to acquire an item known to be avail- 
able in a neighboring institution. 

To mention other cooperative ventures 
would be to make my remarks longer than 
they already are. I have saved for the last 
the latest cooperative plan, and probably 
to the 


one of the most promising. I refer 


promise of the Midwest Inter-Library 


Center, recently created by the Midwest 
Inter-Library Corporation with its one- 
million-dollar capital fund. 

Librarians who have watched the de- 
veloping plans of the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center have thought first and 
primarily of the housekeeping aspects. 


They see the possibility.of relief for over- 
crowded library buildings in the chance to 
store little-used research sets in the Chicago 
center. They see the savings in additional 
building, and sometimes they see the savings 
in staff. Some of them, however, have not 
completely understood the tremendous po- 
tential for increasing regional resources, 
and since the plans for the Chicago center 
are still evolving, I should like to take the 


time to relate the center’s initial program to 
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this resources-enriching aspect. 

High on the list of initial programs is a 
state documents project. Under the plan, 
library members will select those state doc 
uments from their collections that they wish 
to define as “frequently used.” The rest 
will be picked up by the Inter-Library 
Center in its truck. In the Chicago build 
ing the less-used documents from 11 mem 
ber institutions will be assembled. A 
trained staff will organize, arrange, and 
shelve this miscellaneous collection, eliminat 
ing duplicates, and undertaking to acquire 
any and all items that are lacking. With a 
staff that is large enough, it is hoped that 
within one year’s time, the center might 
announce that it has assembled a reasonably 
complete state documents collection of the 
48 states. Such a collection would be an 
active one, kept current by adding publica 
tions as issued. 

Librarians with whom the state docu 
ments program has been discussed feel that 
it should serve a number of purposes: (1) 
It will relieve crowded conditions in docu 
ments stacks, (2) it will reduce staff costs 
now devoted to acquiring, checking, and list 
ing current acquisitions, (3) it will reduce 
significant cataloging and binding costs, and 
(4) above all, in most of the institutions, it 
will mean that the research scholar will 
have access tO a more complete collection 
than he had before. This last point is the 
important one. It may seem to provide 
the solution to the dilemma put in these 
words by a Minnesota librarian. “It is hard 
for me to justify spending Minnesota money 
tor a complete collection of out-of-state 
documents, and yet I feel that we should 
have them available for our faculty.” So 
far, most of the important libraries in the 
area have attempted to assemble reasonably 
complete collections, but we would be wise 
to ask ourselves if 10 or 12 complete state 


documents collections are necessary in the 


Middle West when a central collection in 
Chicago could do the job. 


A similar approach is being made among 


other types of research materials. ‘The text 
book program calls for assembling in Chi- 
cago the large and small textbook collec 
tions now to be found in member libraries. 
The center will organize these into one 
unified and well-rounded collection, so that 
the scholar will find in one place a collec 
tion far more adequate than he had before 

The foreign dissertations program will 
undertake a similar job. Worth mention 
ing also, are the trade organs and house 
organs collections, and the college catalogs 


These are under consideration as part of 


the initial program because complexities will 
not too much interfere with rapid accom 
plishment. They all have merit in terms of 


both the housekeeping and the resources 
enriching aspects of cooperative effort. 

On several campuses where | have talked 
with librarians, faculty, and administrators 
about the Midwest Inter-Library Center 
I have found that the administrators become 
enthusiastic about the savings implied in the 
housekeeping aspects, but it is the faculty 
that sees the great promise in the resources 
enriching. Three examples will suffice to 
illustrate the kind of things that appeal to 
the research man. 

The dean of one of our larger law MM hools 
brought up the Nuremberg § war-crimes 
trial proceedings. He waxed eloquent over 
its importance in legal research in the years 
to come. He became ecstatic at the thought 
of having the complete records on his own 
campus, but he became seriously realistic 
when he added that it was hardly something 
his library should invest in, but could not 


it 


the law schools in the region acquire 
jointly and keep it in the Chicago center? 

At another university library a_ history 
professor entered the librarian’s office while 


I was there. He had order cards for seven 
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German newspapers—microfilm files, he of the printed word. In the distant future 
wanted, covering the period 1918 to 1935. we may know of other methods for the doc- 
He made a very eloquent plea that they be umentation of human ideas. For some little 
acquired—his research program demanded time, however, we will be dealing with 


it, his students would use it again and again books and periodicals, newspapers, micro- 


over the years. Vhe librarian pointed out films, and microcards. 

that it would cost about $15,000. For a Is the Midwest Center the final step? 
moment the professor became thoughtful, Of course not. The ingenuity of librarians 
ind then he said: “These newspapers should will go on to other devices for meeting the 


be important to research in several of our challenge imposed by the great increase of 


midwest universities. Could not the several materials. What this future is we cannot 


libraries chip in and buy them and deposit know. But we have hints that the midwest 
them in this new Chicago library ?” plan may be the pattern for developments 

Chere are probably three or four copies elsewhere and possibly for a national plan. 
in midwest libraries of the Stenographische During the last two or three weeks, a mem- 
Berichte of the Austrian Parliament None ber of the Harvard library staff has been 
of these copies is what you would call visiting research libraries between Boston 
heavily used. But in Minneapolis | talked and Philadelphia for the purpose of dis- 
0 a political science professor who had cussing a northeastern regional library pat- 


ised it from time to time. He volunteered © terned in many ways after the Midwest 


this idea, and I use his own words [ Center. I hope I am not revealing any 
ould get along almost as well with a copy _ secrets if I report that a rural spot in Stam- 
n Chicago—on 24-hour call. Couldn't ford, Conn., has been mentioned as a pos- 
ou arrange to have the two or three or four sible location for a northeastern regional 
copies of this thing sent to Chicago, and library, and that libraries in the area are 
then could you sell the duplicate sets and talking pretty seriously. 
ise the proceeds to acquire something im Regional libraries, serving as reservoirs 
portant that none of us now have? of marginal materials for existing research 
Chese three instances should illustrate libraries, and a national plan to develop 
the point lo me they indicate that there them rationally, may be a twentieth-century 
may be a solution to the ever-more-compli solution, and perhaps a few of us may live 


ited problem of control over the flood tide to see them in operation. 


Drexel Offers Scholarships 


The Drexel Institute of Technology School of Library Science will grant three tuition 


scholarships for the academic year 1950-51. Applicants for these scholarships must be gradu 
ates of accredited colleges or universities. Application should be made to the Dean of the 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32nd and Chestnut Streets, Phila 


elph id Pa petare April Is, 1950 
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By WILLIAM R. LANSBERG 


Current Trends in the 
College Reserve Room 


Dr. Lansberg is a member of the staff of 
the H. W. Wilson Company 


am PROBLEM of the reserve room is 
essentially an educational one. ‘The 
procedures which are followed at each col- 
lege or university are determined largely by 
the size of the institution, its educational 
policy, and the degree of library-faculty co- 
operation. No solution to the problem 
could or should be made in a vacuum—that 
is to say, the administrator, the teacher and 
the librarian should work together to evolve 
a program which will be satisfactory to all. 

Both librarians and teachers have long 
expressed dissatisfaction with the reserve 
book system. One of the most outspoken 
critics of the reading habits of the American 
undergraduate and of “required reading” in 
particular was Wilhelm Munthe. lwo 
college presidents, Henry M. Wriston’ of 
Brown University and Carter Davidson of 
Knox College, have echoed the views of the 
visitor from Oslo. Dr. Davidson sum 


marizes the situation as follows: 


Some teachers, however, find the textbook 
insufficient or impossible and supplement or 
replace it with several texts and a tew source 
books kept on a “reserve shelf” behind the 
circulation desk Here the student finds a 
chapter assigned in each volume and reads 
it under the pressure of time and contusion 
in the so-called reading room. The usual 


story of book use in this procedure is that 


Munthe W eln imerwan brarianship from 
European Angle: An Attempt n Evaluation of | 


‘ md Activity Chicago, American Library Associa 
On, 1939, P. 104 

* Wriston, H. M College and University Libraries 
In Danton. Emily M.. ed. The Library of Tomorr 


i Symposium 46-4 ( cago, American I rary 


each volume has a score of well-thumbed 
and dirty pages, the rest of the book remain 
ing virgin. This is the favorite method of 
the social sciences. But the instructors must 
not fool themselves. Reports from my own 
librarian tell me that 16 per cent of all the 
books kept on reserve this year were not used 
at all by students and that §1 per cent were 
used less than five times in the year. What 
has been gained by keeping these books on 
reserve to compensate tor the loss of taking 
them from the stacks? The _ reserve-shelt 


method often requires the purchase of several 


duplicate copies of books only partly used 
Dr. Munthe points out that European 


braries would never make such purchases 


In recent years, little has been written on 
this subject. Important studies which have 
been done include : a symposium on problems 
and procedures at 18 universities, edited by 
Theodore W. Koch ;* an excellent state 
ment of the necessity of the reserve roon 
and methods of making it effective;° and a 
somewhat more recent treatment by Harvie 
Branscomb,* whose dual role as director of 
libraries and professor of early Christian 
literature at Duke University enabled him 
to consider both sides of the question: 


The unsatisfactoriness of the reserved book 


t 


arrangements in most colleges is agreed t 
by students, librarians and instructors alike 


Davidson, Carter Book Selectior » Liberal A 
College.”” In Wilson, I ed. The Pr i 
Selection, | 243-44. Chicag I ‘ 
Press, 104 

* Kocl r. W ed \ Sy kK 
Book Systen In Ku ian A. F r ( 
Universit ibrar ervt rend ’ 
fra 1, Problem ; ( azo, A : 
Associatior 38 

Kuhimar \ I How Reserv B ( 

Ca B Mad Effect l 

* Bra Harvie ng 

( ege ibrar ( T \ atior \ 
| ue ) lad me | 
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Lhe rie? periods tor which the books may 


y¢ used, the necessity for many duplicates, 


the waste involved when reading lists are 


hanged, the large number of volumes tied 
ip which are not used, the crowded, noisy and 
restless ondition ot the reserved book read 


und the tendency of students never 


ny repr’ 
to go beyond the books given this special 
handling. are al iuses of complaint 

4 ¢ | >Y +} > 

Recer literature on the subject, far less 
nclusive than the studies just mentioned, 


re: Dean Johnson’s* analysis of the library 


nstructional program at Stephens College 
where eserTyve woks ire pl iced in divisional 
ind classroom libraries; the interesting ex 
periment of a lege nstructor who elimi 
nated his lists of reserved books in advanced 
tory courses, substituting for them bib 
y phies if books available in the stacks 
n two-week loat ind, finally \iss Ride 
out’s'’ report on changes in procedure in 
he reserve room of the University of New 
H in psh re | iwrary 
lhe present study ts based on a survey 
f 27 New England college libraries, with 
( thers ided tor purposes of compari 
Lhe vrite sited one-third of the 
) ries studied ovtaining statistic il in 
formatior ind comments from the re 
der by correspondence 
Ir onsidering the statistics presented isa 
irt of this report tf is necessary to keep 
mind several factors which have a direct 
ea g Ipon the figures listed first, the 
ze of the college or university; second, 
the type of reserve book service which is 
vided; third, the diftering bases upon 
which the statistics are compiled In view 
f these conflict ny elements, we have not 
tempted to compute statistical averages tor 
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student enrolment, book stock and circula- 
tion. ‘The value of such computations is 
certainly open to question ; methods attempt- 
ing to eliminate the alleged disadvantages 
of the reserve room are far more important 
than mere statistics. 

Consequently, turning to procedures be- 
ing followed in college reserve rooms, we 
find three standard methods: (1) the closed- 
shelf system (10 libraries—Ambherst, Bates, 
Bennington, University of Connecticut, 
Holy Cross, the universities of Maine and 
New 


ind Trinity), 


Hampshire, Northeastern, Skidmore, 
books 


are kept behind a desk and are passed out 


whereby all reserve 


over the counter. This has the obvious dis- 
advantage of preventing the student from 
browsing among the 10, 20 or more books 
placed on reserve by his instructor; it is 
most suitable for a reserve room collection 
consisting chiefly of very heavily-used books. 
In most cases, loans are limited to two hours 
allow 
of Con- 


necticut (at the request of the instructor) 


plus overnight use; two libraries 


three-day loans: the universities 
and New Hampshire. (2) lhe open-shelf 
Bard, 


Oberlin, Queens, and Wesleyan), in which 


system (five libraries Lawrence, 
all books are placed on open shelves around 
the walls of the reserve room, easily acces- 
sible to the students. The latter take books 


directly from the shelves; therefore, a 
smaller staff is required in the reserve room. 
Under this method, books usually may be 
borrowed for any length of time within the 
room or within the building; they are 
for overnight use; longer 
Oberlin 


(one-day and 


charged out only 
made in two 
Weslevan 


speaking, there is 


loans are cases: 
seven-day) and 
seven-day). Generally 
no serious problem of losses from the re- 
serve room using the open-shelf system ;"' 


a counter or charging desk is maintained 


Orr. BR. W \ Few 


Service llege and 


Aspects of Co 
Research 





Enrolment, Book Stock and Circulation 


Total 


— 


“nrolment! 


Amherst 1, 200T 270, 
Bard 3007 6o, 
Bates 85 50 ,O 
Bennington 3 29, 13¢ 
Boston College 3,73! 220, 388 
Boston Univ.-C.L.A },Q61 I 
Bowdoin 1,06 22 
Brown 4,478 18,23 
Clark hs 178 
Colby 1,04 29,955 
Conn. Colle wt 834 112,974 
Univ. of Conn 8, iif 
Dartmouth 2, 98s 6<8 91 
Harvard-Widener 7.48 2,65 

Holy Cross 1,82 149,495 
Lawrence (Wis.) ! } t 
Univ. of Mains 3,79 216,661 
M.1.1 §,662 417,68 
Middlebury 213 2.76 
Mount Holyok 1, 16 211,%9 
Univ. of N.H > ect 163 
Northeastern ’ 4f 
Oberlin 2,399 472,031 
(Qlueens ; 

Rad liffe rT, 3s 

Skidmore ivf 62,789 
Springfield 1,400f 4 
Trinity 892 : 
Wesleyan Mh.) 338, 323 
Wheaton 455 54,273 
William i 19 43 
Yale-Univ. Lib. ) 2,720,7 


Fall 1947 or 1048 

* Summer or Fall 1948 

5 enee-onel 

* to47 oF 1048 

t Estimated 
near the exit or exits and in most colleges 
now following this plan there is little com 
plaint on this score. (3) The combination 
system, incorporating the best features of 
the first two methods. In this way, heavily 
used reserve books are charged out over a 
counter; all others are on open shelves. 
This is the most popular system, being fol 
lowed by the remaining 17 libraries. Per 
haps we should mention, however, that 
Harvard's Widener Library and the new 
Lamont Library (of which more later), 
both now following this plan, will shortly 
become primarily open-shelf reserve systems. 
In the combination system, closed reserves 


are limited to two-hour and overnight use; 


Book Stock? 


Reserve Reserv 
Iwo week 
Cin ulati - Room Room 
ta’ « ( 
Circulation® Book Stock‘ 


3 19§ I 39 10,129 
22.66< 1?.708 2, 64f 
17,505 $$, 376 
26 I 3,1! } 
fy , » 
4 4 8 4 
SI )1 1 s 
20, $92 24,818 
75302 ; 4 5 t 
19,165 »,¢ Ss 
25,361 ) 19 4! 
29.6 11 Sx x 
si ,Oo7¢ 5,656 
8 183,472 é 
‘ = . . 
294,79! 223,48! 
49 i 16. 2 
; 
13, FOF c 5 2,244 
f ‘ of 
7’ . 
> ‘ . ‘ 
3 ; 4 ) 
29, 268 c oR 
h2_ hf 8 of 
; 4 
4 ; 
$2.08 2 Ré 64st 
) 64,07 
md ht » x 
2 ‘ 
B4 47,499 134 
} 
/ 
2 3 3 4 
fie m4 
4 2,3 
I 912 2 / 
/ ‘ 
, iy + 


usually open reserves have unlimited use in 
the building plus overnight use; in add tion 
two libraries (Wheaton and Williams 
ullow one-day use, three libraries ( Brown. 
Clark and Middlebury) have three-day 
loans, six libraries Boston University 
Bowdoin, Colby, Dartmouth, Mount Holy 
oke and Springfield) have seven-day loans 
In all libraries reporting longer loans, such 
loans are for collateral reading onlv: re 
quired reading is limited in almost all cases 
to two-hour and overnight use. It must be 
remembered, of course, that statistics on 
building or room use are not usually kept 
for books on open shelves. 


‘ 


Che number of copies provided per stu 
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dent usually varies widely, depending upon: 


the number of students in the class, the 


length and purpose of the assignment, the 
reading, and the avail- 


time allowed for 


ability of duplicates. In heavily-used texts, 


six (Bard, 
Connecticut, Queens and Williams) of the 


Bowdoin, Colby, University of 


14 libraries reporting on this point provide 


one copy for every 10 students; four li 


braries (Ambherst, Skidmore, Springfield 
and Radcliffe) provide one for six-eight 
students; other variations include: Clark 
one for five students), Oberlin (one for 


five-ten students), Dartmouth (one for 


eight University of Maine (one 


The Yale library 


prov ides only two copies of any one edition ; 


tudents 


for eight-ten students) 


additional must be supplied by the 


( oplies 


department of instruction. 


Most librarians make informal reports 
on the use of reserve books to the faculty. 
In five libraries (Brown, Clark, Middle 
bury, University of New Hampshire and 
Williams), periodic reports on such use are 
made. Both formal and informal reports 


tend to reduce the number of titles placed 


However, only five libraries 


n eserve 
nake a systematic check on _ reserve-book 
ise I he results were as follows: 
Per Cent of 
( Used | Nn 
Phan Nine 17 4 at 
Per Ter uset 
4 " 
{ { Mair 
Middle 
Ob. 
Ou 
: ion 
; - 7 : 


Amherst, Bard, Bennington 
Northeastern and Yale) 


that the percentage of neglected or unused 


Six libraries 


Dartmouth, state 


»00ks would be small. By limiting reserved 


books to those needed for required reading, 


less “dead wood” is placed on reserve; 
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where collateral reading is included, the 
percentage naturally rises. 

As for future trends in the college re- 
serve room, we believe that more and more 
libraries will limit closed reserves as much 
as possible, placing both required and col- 
lateral reading on open shelves. As ex- 
amples of the smaller colleges, Bard and 
Radcliffe would like to reduce greatly their 
reserve collections, returning most of the 
books to the regular stacks. In the new 


Hayden Memorial Library, now being 


built at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, reserve books will be limited, with 
special reading rooms in English and His- 
At Yale, most of the reserve collec- 
The Wid- 


ener Library at Harvard, formerly a com- 


tory. 
tion is already on open shalves. 
bination system for undergraduate and 
graduate students, is now an open-shelf ar- 
rangement primarily for graduates. 
Harvard’s new Lamont Library, beauti- 
fully designed in spirit and function, opened 
its doors to the undergraduates in January, 


1949. Its innovations in architectural de- 


sign, cataloging, classification, and accessi- 
bility of books deserve to be closely studied 
by college and university librarians. At 
present, 22,000 books and pamphlets, rep- 
resenting approximately one-fourth of the 
Most of 


the reserve books are on open shelves in the 


total bookstock, are on reserve. 

stacks, arranged alphabetically by author 
in broad subject classifications such as Eng- 
lish, history, philosophy. Each group is as 
near as possible to the general circulation 
field Closed 


books are available at two charging desks, 


books in the same reserve 
located at the entrances to the building. 
All reserve books may be used for an un- 
limited time in the building, for overnight 
and for weekends; general circulation books, 
also on open shelves, may be used without 
time limit in the building but are circulated 
only for one-week loan. All reserve books 


are intended to be for required reading 
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only; collateral reading is near at hand in 
the regular classification. The number of 
books on closed reserve will be gradually 
decreased, being transferred to the open 
reserve shelves. The Lamont librarian, 
Philip J. McNiff, emphasizes the fact that 
the procedural methods now being followed 
are entirely flexible; they can readily be ad- 
justed to meet changing conditions. 

To conclude this study, we shall quote 
from some of the more interesting comments 
received through correspondence. 

Concerning the matter of reporting on 
use of reserve books to the faculty, Dr. 
Felix E. Hirsch, professor of history and 
librarian, Bard College, states: 


I talk the matter over with individual 
faculty members and use my annual report 
and occasional circular letters for further 
discouraging excessive use of reserved books 
which is contrary to our educational principle 
(of individualized education). 

I might add here that I have fought a losing 
battle against reserved books. In my earlier 
days here we had very few of them and at 
some times I thought I could completely get 
rid of them, since I believe that in a college 
with 300 students and 60,000 volumes, under 
a system of individualized instruction, there 
is hardly much if any need for reserved books. 
However, my faculty colleagues proved me 
wrong and since the end of the war we have 
been suffering from a reserved book problem 
which has grown up year by year in spite of 
all my efforts to the contrary. Probably little 
can be done about it at the moment, but | 
hope, as we will have a stabilized faculty 
eventually again which will be fully familiar 
with our teaching methods, that the flood 
of reserved books will recede, as it should. 


In speaking of the periodic reports sent 
to the faculty, David A. Jonah, librarian, 
Brown University Library, writes that the 


reaction: 


Varies from one faculty member to another. 
In some cases lists have been cut as much as 
two-thirds. A year ago when we furnished 
reports on reserve book use to the faculty, 


we also sent a letter saying we were not 
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putting on reserve for the coming year books 


that circulated less than five times. This 
resulted in about a 50 per cent reduction in 
desk reserve books for 1947/48. This was 
not repeated for 1948/49 and it is too early 
to know whether or not the number going 
on reserve is increasing. 

We would prefer to see reserve books and 
reserve book rooms done away with and the 
students either (1) required to buy required 
reading books or else (2) obtain them on a 
semester rental basis, preferably through the 
University bookstore. Or a combination of 


(1) and (2) 

B. Lamar Johnson, dean of instruction 
and librarian, Stephens College, writes as 
follows: 


I fear that we do not have any practices 
with respect to the use of reserve books that 
will be of special interest to you. We do 
have books on reserve shelves in a number 
of our libraries. Our practice does not, | 
believe, vary a great deal from that used in 
most colleges. Perhaps the greatest advantage 
of our plan over most situations with which 
I happen to be familiar comes from the fact 
that our ‘libraries are located adjacent to the 
offices and classrooms of our respective divi 
sions. This makes it possible for students and 
faculty together to work with reserve books 


when this procedure is desirable. 


Eileen Thornton, librarian, Vassar Col 
lege, makes the following analysis of the 
current reserve book situation there: 


You may remember that Branscomb'* was 


very enthusiastic about our reserve system 


He was here, of course, many years ago when 
the library was not so crowded and when 
teaching and learning were not under such 
terrific pressure. The system may well have 
worked well years ago. I do not believe it 
does today, and I would like very much t 
change it. We do not have a reserve room 
Reserve books are put on regular shelves all 
Most of the time these 


over the building. 
books are set up in little groups, but some 
times they are left in their regular places a 
cording to call number. We may have a 
separate shelf for each course in the catalogue 


for which reserve books are used. The theory 


12 Op. cit., p. 122-24 
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By FLEMING BENNETT 


Films in the Academic Library 


Ur. Bennett is a student at the Graduate 


Library School, University of Chicago. 


_ the educational 
administrator of an 


genuine 


film confront the 
academic library 
with a service responsibility—or 
simply with a service opportunity? This is 
the central question for which an answer is 
sought in this paper. 


In denying responsibility for film service, 


the academic librarian has generally used 
one or more of these arguments: (1) Al 
though films may be effective communica 


tion tools, they are not appropriate library 


materials 2 Films are not needed on the 


campus. (3) If needed, films and other non 


book materials should be serviced by a 


separate agency 4) Integration of films 


with print and with the curriculum is ex 
tremely difficult if not impossible to accom 


plish. (5) Existing facilities and budgets do 


not permit the addition of film services 


Our purpose here is to discuss these five 
1 


arguments, to the end that guideposts may 


be erected for academic librarians who have 


not yet resolved the question of responsi 


bility for servic ng films in their institutions 
Vaterials? 


if thrar 1 


1p propriate 


Until the libraries 


re 


present century 


y with and through a single 


the book. In 


s highly eftective, even 


worked chie 
medium of communication 
disputably the book 
elite consumer of 


though mainly for an 


facts and ideas, but other media have risen 


to challenge the boek’s pre-eminent position 


in the school, the library, and other social 
institutions. 
The educational film is one of these 
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newer media. Many public and academic 


librarians, concerned about their having 
effectively reached only a small portion of 
their constituencies through print, look to 
the motion picture as a possible means of 
extending the range of the library's service 
potential. Others deny that films can ap- 
propriately be brought into the library’s 
service scheme. 

incom- 
Objec- 


tive comparison in terms of substance and 


There seems to be no inherent 


patibility between film and book. 


function reveals a close relationship between 


the two media. The substance of both 
book and film ranges over the entire realm 
of knowledge. ‘The primary function of 
each is the same: to convey facts and ideas. 


The 


one of method. 


essential difference between them is 
Whereas the book employs 
ordered sets of language symbols arranged 
on sheets of paper, the motion picture com- 
bines visual images with verbal elements on 
length of film which must be projected 
mechanically. 

The real question is the deeper one: Just 
what is the academic library's function? If 
it is to function only as a “storehouse of 
print,” films obviously must remain outside 
its service pattern. If, however, its func- 
tion is the broader one of a “communica- 
tions center” in the academic community, 
the library may properly include films and 


other nonbook materials. 


By Books Alone? 

Emerging educational patterns in col- 
leges and universities make it obvious that 
books alone are no longer considered sufh- 


cient for effective instruction and research. 
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The academic library's task is to provide 


the materials needed in the instructional 
and research programs. It follows then 
that the library must seriously consider the 
inclusion of nonbook materials which are 
increasingly believed essential in academic 
programs. 

Enthusiasts claim that the film possesses 
a unique power in the sowing of ideas. Its 
versatility and liveliness probably make it 
more vivid and effective than any other 
medium man’s ingenuity has yet devised. 
Yet much remains to be discovered about 
how films teach and how persons on dif 
ferent age levels learn from them, before 
films of optimum eftectiveness can be made. 
It is probable that only by empirical meth 
ods can educators ultimately find answers 
to these questions. { ntil those answers are 
found, films need to be used extensively in 
realistic situations. ‘T'o that end certain edu 
cational agencies must assume responsibil 
ity for acquiring films and making then 
available for use 


, 


Library or Separate Agency 


The advantages of centralizing campus 
film services are generally recognized. It is 
obvious that the haphazard development on a 
departmental basis which has occurred on 
many campuses, lacking any coordination of 
resources and services, cannot be satisfac 
tory. Nor can the expediency of adding 
films to existing extension services provide 
a satisfactory solution. Only through cen 
tralization can really effective service be 
given. 


Wendt 


should be established for servicing films be 


argues that a separate agency 


cause the purely mechanical processes 


involved in servicing and caring for ma 
terials and equipment are totally unrelated 


to library routines. It is submitted, how 


ever, that libraries can overcome the diffi 
culties implied by adding trained personnel 
to the staft and by providing special facil 


ties. ‘The experience of academic lil 


which have already embarked on film sery 
Ices strongly supports this belief. In one 
such library, the librarian has expressed 


the conviction that: 


in the long view their 1udio-visual 


materials contribution to instruction n 


especially to research will depend less upon 
the manipulation of mechanical devices in the 
classroom than upon the systematic a quis 

tion and organization of audio-visual re 
sources for instruction and research—that is 


' 
O-Visual library 


upon the creation of an aud 


accepted sense 


in the literal 


Only one of the functions of an audio 


visual center outlined by Wendt does not 


rly fall within the range of library serv 


ly appropriate that 


clea 
ice MM hemes. It Ss entire 
15} nNvave ] y | 
a ludrary engaye in ] ocating and evalu 
ating good teaching materi ils; 2 keep ng 
abreast of new developments in film pro 
j ' > ; lating the 
duction and use; 2 stimulating ie 


faculty to use effective films; and 4 


~ 


providing training in the operatio 
Each « 


part among the functions libraries regularly 


f these has its counter 


equipment. 


perform in connection with printed ma 
terials. 

The academic library might not easil 
perform the fifth of Wendt’s functions, that 
of engaging in the actual production o 
effective audio-visual aids. However, it 
nct difficult to visualize a library-centered 
film service in which production activ 
] ] > 


are carried on. Library film specialists 


could readily perform the aspect of this 
function which is particularly emphasized 
to it that the qual ty of 


is ke pt high 


enough so that the films will have perma 


that of “see fing] 


° r 
production [in the university 


nent value.” Here he IS clearly stressing 
2 Swar Raynard C., “University of Oreg *s Au 


? Wendt, of 
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*‘xpert as an ady 


isor, 


writer unimportant 


e on the staft of a 
} | ' + 
1 il iry staf? 
. : 
iry which decides to 
e nattern set 
c pattern mu 
Among these are 
uudgetar support 
ed personnel ; ; 
tle 4 electiny 
t t rhe edauk t ] i 
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! 
( inte lifhicu 
r nd Ww I 
ts 
} 
? ? 
r 
+} 
" t i Of 
smmitt | ece 
ia 
he feculs 
cu 
t th t hese 
‘ troduce 
t ty s 
eC eas rained ~ 
\l aah ] , le wnor 
ic! if 
' 
} ; 
ele 
‘ [ te ‘ 
+ 
WW t ect 
nat c mMmMmunica 
! eady exist 
othe inits of an aca 
! 
‘ ) +} 
) ft i T Hie 
force that assertior 
zation ead é 
f 
juiring and 
nad the elative ease 


of adapting that organization to include 
films. 

\ further supporting argument which is 
of extreme practical importance to academic 


administrative heads is cited by Grady: 


Ihe economic disadvantages to the insti 


tution are apparent since separate quarters, 
nother administrator, and another staff are 
often involved in the divided arrangement. 


Some librarians believe that the separa 


tion of books from related films, recordings, 


ind other instructional materials creates 


hardships for both students and teachers. 


If patrons are obliged to ‘consult separate 


ndexes, separate stafts, and possibly to visit 
separate buildings in order to assemble ma 
terials or references involving related con 
tent much time and eftort is wasted, and 


the student or faculty member cannot be 


} 


certall he las succeeded in securing all rele 


int material lable he c 
ul naterials available on the campus. 


heart of the matter is struck in 


Swank’s refutation of arguments often ad 


inced by opponents of library participa 
tion 
1udio-visual aids ought not be viewed 
position to printed aids but should be 
ntegrated with them. Both are instructional 
ids used together in the same educational 


rocess related supplement 


ind if properly 
When 


und a clear understanding of educational ob 


each other administered with vision 


their combination In the library 


ctives 
should result not in the neglect of the audio 
and 


itself a 


broader more 


library 


visual service, Dut in a 


of the 


both 


dequate philosophy 


hilosophy involving types of aids in 


new relationships 


academic lit seriously tries to 


film into its scheme of appropriate 
services, the film must be given a meaning 
ful place in the library’s integration of its 


materials. The feasibility of so correlating 
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films with older tools of communication as 
to make the library a “documentation” cen- 
ter—not merely a “bibliographical” center 


-may now be examined. 


Book and Film Integration 


Integration includes three functional 
components: (1) selecting instructional and 
research materials that meet existing or po 
tential needs; (2) organizing them for 
effective use; and (3) continuously promot 
ing their use whenever and wherever they 
are needed on the campus. Al:hough none 
otf their tasks is more important, librarians 
know there is no magic formula for bringing 
different kinds of materials into proper cor 
relation with each other and with the many 
tacets of an institution's teaching and re 
search programs. 

Experience may give a librarian consid 
erable facility in dealing with integration’s 
knotty problems, but the total curriculum 
ota college or uversity is an unstable ful 
crum and the librarian’s knowledge and 
skill an imperfectly wrought lever Vhe 
truth of this is implied in one librarian’s 


confession that: 


Many of us will freely admit that the 
arrangement of our collections, the types of 
services offered, and the attitudes actually en 
countered by the student in the library are 
not entirely in harmony with the educational 
philosophies currn ulums ind experiments 


present im our respective institutions.” 


The size of the library provides one index 
to probable success in the area of integra 
tion. The larger and more complex the 
institutional program, the smaller are the 
librarian’s chances of achieving an effective 
correlation of materials. ‘The collections of 
university libraries, for example, tend to 


become so tremendous that bevond a rela 


tively limited point the librarian’s facility 


in relating them to an intricate curricular 
design diminishes rapidly. 

Not all the reasons for a general failure 
in academic libraries to achieve full integra 
tion of printed materials are clear, but some 
are fairly obvious. Much of what libraries 
have acquired has remained unused; the 
same is true of many current purchases and 
gifts. Large groups of books superseded by 
later acquisitions are retained in the hope 
that future researchers may find them use 
ful. An evidence of failure thus becomes an 
added impediment to success; it is clear that 
idle masses of materials become “‘a liability 
rather than an asset . . . obscuring the pres 
ence of books which ought to be read.” 

The sheer magnitude of the world of 
print is in itself another obstacle, for it is 
impossible to select from so great a mass 
only those items which are relevant to a 
given institution’s objectives. Recent sur 
veys of university libraries point signifi 
cantly to deficiencies in this respect. 

The question ot w hether the integration 
of educational films with curricular pro 
vrams creates problems yvreater than those 
encountered in the more familiar areas o 
print will now be examined 

Selection In considering the first stage 
of integration, it is submitted that the more 
severely limited the librarian’s field of se 
lection, the more sharply he will be able to 
focus his deliberation upon items considered 
for acquisition. It follows that since the 
number of available films is paltry beside 
the number of available books, it may be 
possible to make a more purposeful selection 
of films than of books. 

Moreover, because of the relative ex 
pensiveness of films, it has become 


customary to preview them before placing 
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purchase orders [his practice affords the 
librarian an opportunity to learn just what 
a film contains and to determine, in con 
sultation with faculty members, whether it 
relates in a meaningful way to any facet of 
the CUrric ulum. The use of any comparable 
process in connection with printed materials 


Indeed it is a commonplace to 


s rare 
observe that in the press of administrative 
and other duties librarians become familiar 
with the integrational possibilities of only a 
small portion of the books they acquire 


Organization In the second stage of 


ntevgration that of organizing mate rials for 
eftective use, the librarian’s base of opera 
becomes somewhat less stable. I he 


tions 


problems of so constructing indexes that 
natron ‘ id } he t | 
atrons May easily find what they want, am 
that they are 


arranging materials 


accessible have long occupied the at 


ention of administrators and catalogers. 
s apparent that here, too, no infal 
, 

‘le formulas exist. 


be 0k 


worked out, 


\ italoging techniques suitable tor 


erials have been carefully 


ind applied or adapted in individual aca 


ries It has been found that 


eK hniques can 


be readily adapted tor 


the indexing of films. 


he question of how best to arrange 


hims for cessibility is not a troublesome 


one as long as collections remain relatively 


} 


small. If film collections are allowed to 
is book collections, the prob 
lem may become complex, but the nature of 


films makes it unlikely that such increases 


will occur For quite a long time then, the 
, ' 

key to their accessibility will probably be 
aretul subject indexing l he most satis 
factory physical arrangement of films is 
, Loahl | } } 
probaDly a simple accession-number scheme 


difficult 


Ww hen the 


Promotion.—Integration’s most 


problems occur in the third stage, 
librarian ittempts to promote the use of 
ials on the campus Ingenuity 
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of the highest order is demanded if the 
library administrator and his staff are to 
overcome the difficulties in this stage. 

The usual promotional efforts involving 
browsing rooms, open-shelf collections, bib- 
liographical assistance, exhibits, etc., have 
proved generally inadequate to the task. 
Promise of a closer approach to the goal 
of full integration is given in two recent 
trends: (1) functional building plans, in 
which attempts are made to bring materials 
and their users more nearly together, and to 
create a kind of laboratory situation; and 
(2) a broader conception of the library’s 
teaching function, under which “scholars 

interested in the techniques of teach- 
ing’’’® would be appointed to the library 
staff. 

Whatever means are adopted, however, it 
seems probable that the promotion of a 
meaningful and prolific use of films involves 
no greater difficulties than those which arise 
in helping to forward an effective use of 
printed materials. 

Librarians who have denied admittance 
of films to their service schemes, believing a 
workable correlation with institutional aims 
and with older tools of communication to be 
impossible, have for the most part acted in 
faith. 


good Some, however, conscious of 
having fallen short of their integrational 
goals, have not cared to embrace what seems 
an impediment which might deepen their 
sense of failure. 

However much one may be inclined to 
sympathize with this viewpoint, it seems 
obvious that librarians have an obligation to 
If films 


are really appropriate library materials, and 


take a larger view in the matter. 


if needs for them exist on the campus, the 


challenges of film-and-book integration 


must be met with all the resources and skill 
that the librarian can bring to bear. 


” Land, William G., 


urn f fiigner iu n 18 


“Functional College Library.” 
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Budgets and facilities 


lhe core of another major area of oppo 
sitian to educational films is the contention 
that limited budgets and facilities do not 
permit their addition to the service patterns 
of academic libraries. Realistic considera 
tions are involved here which no librarian 
can attord to minimize 

An inflexible physical plant may efte 
tively block the introduction of library film 
service Few library buildings, however 
are so completely unamenable to change that 
a resourceful librarian will be unable to 
improvise quarters tor this new service In 
its embryo stages a film service requires 
little space ind the facilities provided need 
not De elabor ite 

If the demand for film service increases 
greatly, more space will probably be re 
quired. Such a demand will provide a sig 
nificant measure of justification both for the 
initial space allotted and for expanded quar 


ters, and at the same time reintorce the 


librarian’s original decision to add films to 


the service design of his library If no such 


} 


demand arises, it will be clear that the 


, 
librarian has misjudged campus needs ot 
that he and his staft have failed to apply 
proper stimulus in promoting hilm use. 


' 
Budgetary limitations may aiso constitute 


a serious obstacle to starting film service in a 


college or university library. Those who 
plead the case of films in library service pat 
terns readily admit that their introduction 
calls for increased budgets. Filn prints are 
still relatively expensive, and the necessary 
equipment for storage and inspection is 
costly. 

\ library budget is not, however, merely 
an appropriated sum of money which the 


1h 
iOorarian parcels out tor Various types of 


expenditures It ~ or should De a care 


fully formulated plan of service expressed 


} 


nm terms of what that service will cost 


Budget requests based upon some mythical 


right’ of the library to a stipulated per 

centage of the total institutional budget, o 

upon some arbitrary per capita rate, “re e1 

tirely unrealistic, and should be rerlaced by 

painstakingly projected figures based upon 
! 


ascertainable costs of contemplated service 


If the librarian acts upon this budgetar 


philosophy, the weaving of educational 
films into his service pattern will depend 
largely upon the quality of arguments he 
submits to administrative officials in just 


tying the new service. 


Summary, Opportunity or Responsibility 


Although keenly aware of their respons 
bility for providing materials needed for in 
struction and research, academic librarians 
do not alw AVS ayvree as to wh it mater ils ire 
entirely appropriate in their sphere of sery 
ce. It is doubtful that very many serio isl) 
believe their province confined to prin i 
few have widened the service bases of the 


libraries to include films and other nonbook 


materials. 

Ihe educational filn is clearl illied 
both in function and substance to those 
older media of communication which have 
vained universal sanction as library ma 
terials As an instrument possessing unique 


virtues in disseminating tacts and ideas 


, , , , 
film’s already substantial role eems des 
tined to increase in scope ind mportance 
It is probable that ifs ntevratior wit! 


many-faceted curricula can be accomp! 
with no more difhculty than that of othe 


nstructional and research materials 





Lhe advisability of including h 


icademik library would seem theretore t 


rest upon discernible realities which enist 
within the service area of the nad hua 
library. Once convinced that films ar 


ippropriate materials, the librarian who 


. , 
ounizes tacuity and student needs tor hin 
, 
sin a strong position to ask Nis admuinist 
Continued on page 150) 
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By EDNA M. BROWN 


New Periodicals of 1949—Part II 


/ , 
— ry t inject d variety of style 
re the sutstar ling h icte stics of 
the new periodicals examined during the 
nonth t 1949 Included in this 
st which follows wil fe Tound ournals 
“ [ ve f the entert ! rt th ough 
the | ctica to the « rdite It the eceipts 
t the Library of Congress are typical of 
rhe sO put the t pt ent that in 
voth qu e. ine quantity the production 
“ . nrerte ? that or tive precediny Two 
| r 
j 
j j 
i 1) he Cv schatt ft Anthro 


enkunde u i rgleichenden Forschun 
n Me } lr led in the first issue 
throy na ethno r\ 
Pir ' | resses of rious 
‘ t et book re 
ew 
Intiqu 
Qt inter q tors as well 
tique The / fique De ver 
\ es ¢ mul of nterestin 
hor , net tion of ob 
é k = | t v“ etc 


news 


he 


er's Digest, is articles in 


papers and journals from many parts of t 


based on 


world. Quick, though not a digest, is in 
cluded here because its purpose is similar, 
namely giving the reader the news with the 
least possible expenditure of his time. 
Under short captions in bold type the facts 
ire reduced to paragraphs of a sentence ot 


two 


/ ngineering 


The Journal of Metals is a new monthly 


publication of the American Institute of 
\lining and Metallurgical 
combines the Mining 


Vetals Technology. 


illustrated articles and news of interest t 


| nyineers. It 
Ve tal 


Concise, 


tormer and 


urdy\ and 


members of the institute comprise the first 
From London comes the Vagazine 


Re seare h 


ind technical developments in the 


issue, 


of Concrete which is to review 
screntinic 


use of concrete. 


he International Film Review from the 
International Catholic Cinema Office, Brus 
sels, is intended “to become the link be 
tween the preceptors of the church on the 
one hand, the artistic and commercial lead 
ers of the industry on the other, between 
Catholicism and all those whose eftorts are 
directed towards the elevation of the human 
mind Ihe journal will provide informa 
tion, instructive studies and a forum of free 
exchange of opinion to all Catholic groups 
working for a cinema worthy of christian 


1\ lization.” Among the articles included 


in the first number was a brief account of 
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the role of the Vatican in establishing a 
morally healthy cinema, the aims of the 
Legion of Decency, and notes on a few of 


the better new Hollywood productions. 


Folklore 


A new journal devoted to the study of 
French folklore, entitled Nouvelle revue 
des traditions populaires, began publication 
in Paris. In it are to be published all sorts 
of folklore documents as well as articles and 
discussions. The first issue treated such 
subjects as the development and disappear- 
ance of the headdress of Macon, the wood 
cutters of Nevers and a statement about 
the instruction in folklore and anthropology 


in the French universities of Canada. 


Geophysics 


Tellus aims to be a medium for the pub 
lication of original contributions, survey 
articles and discussions in the field of the 
geophysical sciences. Although it is pub- 
lished by the Swedish Geophysical Society 
all contributions will be in English, French 
or German. Articles treating of such sub- 
jects as the geochronology of the deep ocean 
bed, ionospheric effects of solar flares and 
the dispersion of planetary waves in a baro 
tropic atmosphere are illustrated and docu 


mented with “References.” 


Lau 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. began 
the publication of Labor Law Journal in 
October. This journal is intended to keep 
the lawyer, union leader and businessman 
who deals with labor relations up to date in 
the constantly growing and changing field 
of labor legislation. Pending legislation, 
rulings, decisions of courts and administra 
tive agencies, etc, are to be included. Two 
new law school publications appeared, Mer- 
cer Law Review from Mercer University 
and Syracuse Lau Revieu trom Ovracuse 


University. In both cases articles are by 
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professors and members of the bar with 


students submitting notes and comments. 


Libraries and Societies 


A bgila is the title of a new bulletin from 
the Indian Library Association. With text 
in English and Hindi it is edited by Dr. S. 
R. Ranganathan, who is also president of 
the association. Dr. Ranganathan contrib- 
uted an article on “Reference Service and 
Humanism” to the first issue. Also included 
were an article on “UNESCO’S Libraries 
Programme, Co-operation with Indian Li- 
braries” and a more technical discussion 
“Re-organisation of Books in a 
Library.” The Publi 


Quarterly supersedes the library’s More 


entitled 
Boston Library 
Books. In addition to notes and discussions 
on special collections in the library there 
are included articles on books, authors and 
other literary subjects ot general interest. 
The American Council of Learned Societies 
is issuing the ACLS Newsletter several 
times a vear to keep its members informed 
of its activities, plans and_ problems. 
Through Biblioteca scientifica sovietica the 
Istituto Bibliografico Italiano in Rome 
hopes to make available trade information 
on new books from the U.R.S.S. Subjects 
covered are science, tec hnology and litera- 
ture. Author's names are transliterated, and 
titles are translated into Italian. For a fee 
the institute will provide translations or 


summaries of any of the works listed. 


Linguistic s 


{rchivum linguisticum, directed by an 
editorial board of four University of Glas 
gow professors, is a scholarly new journal 
whose principal languages are to be English 
and French. Erudite articles and book 


reviews compose the first issue. 


Literature 


Echoes of West Virginia is “an inde 


magazine” published in 


pendent poetry 
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Its purpose ts to present to the 


Charleston 


public the works of West Virginia poets 
thus preserving these works as well as 
stimulating their production Two new 
ournals, one French, Empédocle and one 
German, Der schone Brunnen, include some 
selections re printed from older works as 
well is new mater il | he re ms in luded 
n number one of Empedocle a French trans 
ition of logue tron Herman Mel 

e's novel VJard In Der schone Brun 
9 number one. there is a selection from 


Stefan Zweig’s Sternstunden der Mensch 


heit and a tral tion into German of the 
st hapte tty I (;reen The Heart 
/ Ne Vat B tl} lu SO, @SSAVS 
ems ind stories For those who enjoy 
sto vf the suy tural there is now The 
V/ ff Chis magazine will 
¢ t the i te piece ot this 
type of fict h as Fitz-James O'Brien's 
/ / R ‘ Was ¢ m tive 
¢ S ve the wo s or new 
“ ers (Ju new terary mavyazine 
( he students of the School of 
ly te S lie Colur it ersit\ It 
‘ I ! mnction yu 
‘ writir out writing. Ye 

Pri re P ponsore he Line 
\\ (; Lin Ne to be 
elpf to writ t, P ite source 
he 1c of 3 eographed 
ore icl ed rticies nd poems 
[he t r proper imes voth veo 
gray nd personal the purpose of 
Revu t d , yu l his 
ir! Ww ippear quarterly supersed ny 
the former Onomastica. In the first issue 
there te e found a brief summary of 
he | Congre e toy e et d'anthro 
! e which was hel n Brussels in 
July 1949, a study af Germank place names 
Lithuania, pape n the Gascon family 
ne Hostet nd Creole family names in 

M q 
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Philately 


French Philatelic Facts will tell the story 
of the stamps of France. Brainerd Kremer 
of Monclair, N.J., the author, originally 
intended to publish this material as a book. 
When he found his manuscript was of such 
1 size as to make a book prohibitive in cost, 
form of a 


he decided to offer it in the 


magazine. ‘The first issue is composed of 


chapter one through chapter four. 


Politi al Si 1én ce 


Liberalis, a new journal from Buenos 
\ires, aims to promote liberty of ideas and 
of action. The 
irticle entitled “l. de Mayo Universal,” and 


Mayo Na- 


The right of asylum, liberty and 


first issue opens with an 


on the opposite page, “Il. de 


cional.” 
the American emancipation, fundamentals 


of a liberal education, and the condition 


of the church in Russia are among the sub 
jects treated in the first issue. Latino 
america, from Mexico, will try to fuse those 


bl. “ od, 


ind religion into an “Iberoamérica.” There 


countries ot common language 
s included in the first issue discussions of 


the economic situation in Latin America 
ind communism, sacred art of Brazil and 
U bersee Rundschau 
supersedes the former Ostasiatische Rund 
schau lhero Rundschau and 
{frika-Rundschau, Its purpose is to keep 


(germany 


the Palestine question. 
{ merikanische 


Germans in informed on the 


political and economic conditions in other 


parts of the world where they may have 
interests. 
Psychiatry 

The Benjamin Rush Bulletin, a small 


the Benjamin Rush 


Society, plans to bring together a variety of 


pamphlet published by 
irticles related to the common field of inter 


est of psychiatrists and social workers. 


Child psychiatry will be the subject of the 


new Quarterly Journal of Child Behavior. 
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It is planned to present papers of interest to 
psychiatrists, pediatricians, psychiatric social 
workers and other who deal in a profes 
sional capacity with children. Papers are 
to be of a practical as well as of a theoreti 


cal nature. 


Physical Re sear h 


Inconnues published in Lausanne can best 
be described by its subtitle: présentment des 
études sur les phenoménes psychiques, les 
sciences conjecturales et les arts divinatoires 
le symbolisme et les doctrines esoteriques 
les philosophies, les religions de |'Orient et 


de l’Occident. 


Re ligio n 


The Lutheran Cuarterly published by the 





Editorial Council of Lutheran ‘Vheological 


Seminaries continues a long line of Lutheran 
publications which date back a hundred 
vears. To indicate briefly the content of 
the first issue one might mention the sum 
mary account of the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches held in Amster 
dam in 1948, the article on the present day 
church in Germany, and the discussion of 


present day Lutheran theology in America 


Science 


The Zoological Society of India Journal 


is to include articles based on original re 
search in the field of zoology (including the 
natural history of animals n the widest 


sense, aS Well as reviews notes and an 


nouncements. 
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By H. DEAN STALLINGS 


A New Pattern for Economy, 
Utility and Beauty: The North 
Dakota Agricultural College Library 


something other than what the interior dic 
The 
derives from its complete truthfulness. But 


Without skill- 


ful architects to create good proportion, line 


tated. beauty ‘of the building thus 


this is not the whole story. 


and mass, the building would not be beauti- 
ful. And without skillful use of color and 
good furniture, the interior might be un- 
pleasant. Fortunately, our achitects have 
had the necessary skill, and taste, and sense 
of design. 
Lighting in the new building will be 
Louverall, which is expensive to install, but 
which in reality is not expensive when all 
costs are taken into consideration 
Ventilation and heating is provided, using 
through the hollow 


the Snead system, 


columns and girdéts. Alternate columns 
supply and exhaust the air in each module. 
It is interesting that the steel structure was 
erected in 10 working days. ‘The exterior 
walls are of brick and hollow tile separated 


Floor 


ing will be asphalt tile and furniture finish 


by one inch of spun glass insulation. 


will be a light oak. 


The first floor—z5 modules—includes a 


lower division reading room—10 modules; 
a stack area 
staft 


seminars, conference rooms, halls, 


i student lounge— 3 modules ; 


8 modules; classroom—2 modules; 
lounge 
entrances, stairways and faculty studies—9 
modules. 

Ihe second floor includes another reading 
room—8 a periodical 


modules ; room—4 
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modules; stack area—6 modules ; conference 


and seminar rooms—4 modules; staff 


lounge—1 module; offices (order, catalog 
and periodical checking room 5 modules ; 
and halls, loan desk, card catalog, stairs 
and faculty lounge—8 modules. 

Each reading room contains cubicles of 
the conventional type, tables of various 
shapes and reading room carrels. Some of 
the cubi les ind reading room <¢ irrels will 
be soundproofed with cork to permit typing 
in the reading rooms. ‘The library plans to 
rent typewriters. 

Bookshelves in the reading rooms will not 
be dispersed around the walls, but instead 
will be concentrated, and the reference and 
reserve books will be located near the re 
serve and reference desks. The arrangement 
of furniture and equipment w ll be informal 


Future expansion will be both vertical 


Current Trends in the 


Continued 


h is ilw ays been th it this keeps reserve books 


close to the other material on the subie ft 


This great faith in the classification scheme 


astounds me, and even if it were true that 


] 


the reserve shelf actually | 


unds in 
of all the other important literature on the 
subject, I would still feel that this has mn 
particular merit as the students do not have 
time to shuttle back and torth from reserve 
books to other books in the course of the 
day's reading Last year approximately 
10,000 yolumes were on reserve during the 
year 

Like many other librarians, I view the re 


serve system with a aund ed eve In many 


cases, all that is established is an anthology 
which does not seem very far fron 1 text 


hook to me As our entire librarv $s open 
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and horizontal. Footings permit one full 
story to be added vertically, and adequate 
space exists for indefinite horizontal growth 

There is, of course, no one best way, to 
build a library because local needs, trad 
tions, and conditions vary. But where there 
is a minimum of restricting preconditions 
we believe that librarians who need a maxi 
mum amount of usable and pleasant work 
ing space for each dollar invested will fis | 
i desirable pattern in the library of the 
North Dakota Agricultural college 

As soon as the building is open for service 
in the fall of 1950, we invite visitors. I: 
the meanwhile, much information on cor 
struction methods can be gained from an on 


Certainly, those who 


the-site inspection 

said “it can't be done” will have difficulty 
| 

explaining away that which they can see 


with thei ow eves. 


College Reserve Roe ym 


Li hide I2ZLi/) 

shelt, we have no way ot knowing how mucl 
ndividual books are use I ‘ gy ft 
het however that §0 per ent of the books 
wo ild h ive served their purposes Dette t 
the regular shelves Pressure does 

for a relatively small number of books and 
the control of these is extremely difhcult 


We cannot know about this pressure in 


the book has been stolen or hidden 
While | h ite to revert to the id type of 
losed reserves. | do wish we co il entralize 


our reserves on open shelves ind establish 
simple charging system for use in the building 


is well is tor use overn ght 
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Optimum Size of Libraries: 


A Symposium 


papers wert presented at the general session of the Association of 


Annual A.L.A. Conference, Atlantic City, 


By CHARLES FRANCIS GOSNELL 


Systematic Weeding 





hidden cost in dollars, time, and other less 
tangible but no less valuable assets. 

When I was a college librarian the only 
check-up I ever had by a man who wanted to 
find out if we were giving due service, was 
to see whether we collected all the library 
ines He wanted to make sure that we got 
every nickel. But he paid no attention to wasted 
minutes or possible inefficiencies in service. 

When we buy books, we scrutinize the cost 
very carefully—books cost money. But when 
we keep useless books around, we think only 
of the cost of discarding them. 

lo apply the single formula of size plus 
ncome and less outgo, we must first define 
size. Size may be stated badly as so many 
volumes—a hundred thousand, fifty thousand 
i million, or what will you. 

But size is better defined in terms of the 
objectives of the library and the demands on 
t What books do students and faculty 
want? You keep the ones they use, buy more, 
ind throw out what is not used. 

Now it is clear that there is a definite 
relationship between the age of a book and 
the likelihood that it will be used. It’s like 
the Army—yvyou have a line of new reeruits 
walking in and a line of discharges and re- 
tired men walking out. 

Some years ago, Lewis Stieg, when he was 
at Hamilton College Library, showed a defi- 
nite relationship between the ages of books 
und the chances they would be used.’ The age 
listribution of books in the Shaw and Mohr- 
hardt lists of books for college and junior col- 





lege libraries, shows the same kind of statisti over 30 years old. In many fields books over 


cal curve. This curve is just as definite as_ five to 10 years old are positively misleading 
life insurance mortality tables. You can tell It is likewise possible to define categories 
how many people will die, but not which ones. for weeding—old textbooks and anthologies 
We can see how many books will get out of unless you are definitely collecting this sort 
date, but not always which ones ot material. And remember that such special 
The Shaw and Mohrhardt lists set out to collections will show lumps on your curve 
define optimum collections. They just picked In New York State we have put out a 
good college library books. But by statistical pamphlet on weeding, for public libraries.‘ 
analysis we can find underlying characteristics It has 10 pages listing groups of books that 
that are generally applicable can be thrown away. Conversely, we tell all 
Let us generalize first by saying that the such libraries to hang on to their local his 
age curve of books in a college library should tory, or to send it to us in Albany We are 
be like this family of curves—that is, the = glad to get back files of newspapers and extra 
dates of publication should show a pattern copies of out-of-print state publications to be 
with recent titles predominating redistributed to libraries that want then 
In order to maintain the curve from year Incidentally, this is nothing new tor Albany 
to year, you will have to weed out old titles In my few vears there I have learned that 
and the curve or table will tell you about how Melvil Dewey and his associates thought of 
many. You can plot the actual curve against everything They conceived of the State | 
the ideal brary as a sort ot regional depository and 
The difference is what needs to be weeded duplicate exchange 60 years ago And they 
If you have a big lump on your curve around started a union catalog so ambitious that they 
1910-1912, it is not that there are more good called it a “universal” catalog 
books that were published in those years—it I daresay that we are the most generous 
is that the budget was generous in those years of all libraries in lending older, rare and more 
or that somebody gave you a lot of those expensive material to other libraries. We sent 
hooks. The chances are you do not need them out some %0,000 interlibrary loans last vear 
They take up valuable space, and, worse still ind paid outgoing postage on them too 
they obscure the good books Weeding must be posited on accessibility t 
It is possible to schedule weeding quite a central source that does keep the material 
definitely—perhaps annually. Make it a goal that everybody else weeds. We try to do that 
to take out as many as you take in Or n Albany 
periodk ally every three to five vears go Svstematrn weeding Ss one kev to i good 
systematically through your stacks, bearing book collection of optimum size 
in mind that few undergraduates use books \ librarian who buys and never weeds 
SGesnell. ( ; a ‘ P “ 1] have i library full ot weeds 
Libraries eae and Resear 
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By BLANCHE PRICHARD McCRUM 


Book Selection in Relation to the Optimum 
Size of a College Library 


Miss McCrum is bibliographer, Library of 1 vacuum. Instead, this fundamental practice 
Congress in the librarian’s profession must be carried 
on under conditions created by different types 


OOK selecti : llege library, an 
B owe ped ae hegre fl rey ry of institutions as well as under the influence 


therefore the optimum size of the result of trends both economic ind educational as 


> . anr be idered i 
ing book collection, cannot be considered in these wax aad wane in this present world 


Abridged of time and place 
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For example, the undergraduate library on against surgery which otherwise may be ap 


1 university campus legitimately may limit it plied from without because of administrators’ 
| self to the accumulation of a relatively small financial difficulties. 
| ore collection otf books most frequently re On the other hand, the opposite tension 
quired by most undergraduate students. Selec expressed in new curricular plans provides 
tion of such books may take place in the an unequaled opportunity for integrating the 
comfortable certainty that demands on the library with the teaching program. Independ- 
indergraduate library will be transferred to ent reading for credit, interdepartmental 
the main university library, when the time majors, broadened honors work, increased 
| comes to write honors papers, seminar reports emphasis on responsibility for self-education 
senior theses, or to develop other specialized all of these and various other elements in 
nterests. Again, a progressive or experimental the new plans constitute a tide to be taken 
ege, free of traditional patterns in its it its flood unless the risk of losing its force 
organization, may find it wise to use some is to be run. What, then, has book selection 
idaptation of the long vacation of the English to contribute to equalizing these opposing 
iniversity for the purpose of sending students stresses, and at the same time to establishing 
iway to use the resources of large research the optimum size of the library? 
braries, with consequent relief for the home First of all, I should like to suggest tor 
} brar However, the typical American con your consideration the general notion that it 
tribution to education, the independent four is not the selection of the best books that 
} year beral arts college, is in a very difterent results in swollen book collections. Rather 
situation, since it must supply all or nearly what we have to fear is our mistakes in 
ill of the books required by teachers for selection that bring in the mediocre, tepid, 
teaching and by students for learning. It is savérless, machine-made books, turned out in 
theregore, the more difficult book selection for great numbers by the presses of the world 
the Me: type of colldve library that will be ind advertised persuasively on all sides. The 
{ onsidere n the fOHNowing paragraphs pressure under which work has to be done 
By wavy of 1 ughiag in a ba kground for now is also conducive to hasty, impressionistic 
that cansideration. it mav be well to remind selection unless constant vigilance is exercised. 
rselves that the four-year liberal arts col Probably, also, in spite of our best efforts to 
ege itself is at present sudject to two opposing select wisely and critically we suffer from 
tensions rising costs, accompanied by an the lingering results of our custodial responsi- 
incertain financial tuture b) new plans for bilities which have tended to make us feel 
mprove rricula now ilmost epidemic n that i book is a book is a book is a book, 
the ostwar wepid ncreased sts, ac whether or not we are always so sure that 
ompan ed by p vable decline n irge gitts i rose is a rose is a rose is a rose. 
ive resulted larger Nharges tor tuition Moreover among the dangers that have 
Endowment mpaigns, some of them slow in dogged our footsteps are those that come 
nging results, are in tull swing And still from too much faith in total coverage, in- 
the matter of meeting each vear's bills as they clusive listings, nondiscriminating complete 
me is t to re n for some time a subject ness, whereas more rigorous standards or 
t administrative praver and tasting evaluation might well have resulted in re 
Library costs have followed the upward duced numbers of volumes without damaging 
swing in the whole institution. It is probably content. If such a result can still be achieved, 
! onservative to estimate that books cost 35 we shall have found the jewel in the toad’s 
per cent more than the ost 10 vears ago head of our hard necessity for controlling 
In the same perio salaries, particularly at costs and increasing excellence at the same 
| the beginning leve have in some instances time. To this hope we may well direct our 
risen as much as 75 to 100 per cent. If a best efforts as librarians, including in these 
new lil I ng becomes necessary the endeavors our specialized bibliographical 
ipital expenditure, out of all proportion to knowledge, our love of books for general 
the endowment of -the college, makes the reading, and our acquaintance with primary 
whole project ssume the character of i sources. 
tragedy. No wonder that librarians are try Specialized bibliographical knowledge seems 
ng to streamline their libraries, for protection to me to require continuing study on the part 
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of the whole professional staff in each subject 
field represented in the curriculum. Access 
to basic histories, to current works that in 
clude bibliographies in books by specialists, to 
scholarly reviews in journals as these appear 
as well as constant consideration of the qu ali 
fications of writers can be worked into a 
pattern which in time, if followed faithfully 
will result in real bibliographical scholarship 
Nor does it 


that the evaluation which emerges from the 


seem overambitious to believe 


use ot sound methods of bibliographical pro 


cedure will establish for us certainty con 


cerning the really first-rate, indispensable 


basic works, and definitive editions that must 


be secured | have long been an admiring 
spectator of the art of such selection, and | 
recall particularly one occasion when a pro 
fessor and a librarian were planning additions 
resources for support of a reading 


ottered in the 


to library 


course never before college 


At one stage of their investigation, the est 


titles; by mutual agreement 
onsidered ample when the jo 


mate was 500 


hy 


84 titles was 


was done An order librarian known to me 


can take a subject such as the history of the 
English language, explore the existing book 
stock, investigate the literature of the field 


and come up with a few suggestions for such 
important purchases that the protessor con 


erned iccepts the list with entirely minor 


! 
enlargement During a recent investigation 


of the minimum collection required for giving 
i strong major in American literature a figure 


of some 1300 titles was reached by another 


librarian following the method which has 


been suggested 
Mr Pargellis in an article very much to 
the point in this connection has said: “One of 


+ 


the best Lincoln scholars in the country tells 


me that out of some 3500 to 4000 separate 


titles there ire about 70 good books on 
Lincoln.” He adds: “I do not believe that 
a man need be a specialist in a field to know 


books 
thing of the technique of scholarship can lear 
the tricks 


the good Anyone who knows some 


acquire the feel, by which he can 


spot the phonies The nonspecialist may 


miss § or 10 per cent—but the scholars 


themselves agree on no more than 90 per 


cent The late Peyton Hurt stated 
developed 


4, professional method can be 
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which will enable him [the librarian! to 


specialize for library service in almost any 
field regardless of previous acquaintance with 


the subject matter ; and then he gave 


an outline of the method to be followed which 
would enable the librarian to become as well 
qualified in bibliographical scholarship as the 
scholar in subject material in his 


Miss Lucy E. Fay in an illuminat 


ing article has described her method of teach 


teach ing 
own held 
ing students at Columbia University how to 
n various fields and she has 


shown how the same ability may be developed 


evaluate works 


in members of a whole staft through in-service 


training.* 


Whether or not such book selection includes 


in organized survey of the whole collection 
within one given period und tor this time 
und occasion may often fail) still the same 
bibliographical approach to selection may be 


used in creat ng resources for a singie course 


or in assisting one department of the college 
it a time to improve its holdings he point 
to be stressed is our obligation as librarians 
to conduct a continuous survey of the book 
needs of our! institution ind also 


that of placing a sufficiently high value “on 


the responsibility that the entire protessiona 


library personnel must assume as co 


workers with their special subiects to keep 


up on Here is a very fountain of youth in 
the midst of deadening routine 
ipproach to hook scic 


iseful book collection 


The second 
rected to bu lding a 
that based on love of books for general re 


ng has as its objective the creation of an 


alive stimulating intriguing library fit to 
whet intellectual curiosity, stir imagination 
und generate a love of reading which will last 
through life In this connection we will agree 
I believe, that serried ranks of basic works 
ind proven classics need leavening by a mix 
ture of more easily readable books (srante 
that tunds tor this purpose should be used 
spar ngly t seems that ft conducted on 
sufficiently high level, selection in this fil 
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The 


what he is 


s exceedingly student edu 


important 


cated to read only required to 


read may well become a repository of factual 


information unillumined by understanding. 


Yet the student who is inspired by his studies 


to reach after ideas for himself and who 


finds waiting a collection that meets his needs 


seems to me to have a real chance to be 
‘venerally” educated. But books of the qual 
ity he needs do not happen; they are selected 


by cultivated librarians who understand what 


s required 
What 
nection is, again, the 


brary staft, so that 


pears to be called for in this con 


mobilization of the li 


} 


members of it become 


according to their several interests, scouts tor 


those books that “surprise by a fine excess 
in science, religion, philosophy, world affairs 
literature irt und all the other aspects of 
humanistic culture The number of such 
books is not enormous in any period. But 


the selection of those that qualify as worthy 
attractive editions at 


i delight 


ind their provisions, in 


strategic points in the library, make 


lj} 


yf the librarian’s responsibility for filling in 
the gaps between the literatures of subject 
fields in which faculty selection operates most 
helpfully 


The selection of books that help students 


to know reading for what it is—one of the 


great sources of joy for human beings—seems 


particularly important in the world today 


' 
when gasoline motion pictures radio ind 
television offer stimulation that constantly 
iffects ll It would be both presumptuous 


ind futile to gnore the educational possibili 


these means for the 
} 


vople and the 


movement of 
ommunication of ideas 


But 
} 


t is well to remember that one of the char 


, 


f the Dark Ages was the wide 
spread loss of the ability to read, and the 


accompanied that loss 


Librarians are the keepers of the cultural 
heritage so far as it is preserved in books 
and they can have few more important re 


sponsibil ties tl in to see to it th it such books 
have i chance to be read 


You 


Tohnson Ss sear 


remember the inimitable story of Dr 


h for apples which he believed 


hidden by his brother on a top shelf in his 


tather s shop No uipples were there but 
Petrarch was. His curiosity was excited and 
he read on, casually, until “in this irregular 


manner I had looked into a great many 
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known at 


books, 


the Universities, where they seldom read any 


which were not commonly 
books but what are put into their hands by 


their tutors; so that when I came to Oxford, 


Dr. Adams, now master of Pembroke Col- 
lege, told me, I was the best qualified for the 
University that he had ever known come 


there.” We may have no embryo Dr. John- 
sons among our students, but we shall have 
failed all who have within them the capacity 
to become even moderately well read unless 
we have provided books that will do for them 
what Petrarch once did so well. 

Time permits only the mention of one final 
equipment of the librarian who selects books 
for the college library: namely, acquaintance 
with primary sources. True, only universities 
are responsible for attempting to form com- 
plete collections in any field, or special col 
lections better than any other in one field. 
But the teaching value of selected primary 
sources has been demonstrated over and over 


} 


by professors who teach in colleges where 


these are supplied. Practicing always in 
predominately undergraduate colleges, I have 
been asked by 

served for such sources as De 
Niles’ Register, 
Les livres 


selective depository of United States govern- 


members of the faculties I 
Bow’'s Review, 
the Monumenta Germaniae, 
Jaunes, Curtius’ Olympia, and a 
Doubtless others among us 
But my 
these 


ment documents. 
could amplify this list many times. 
that 


great sources as could be supplied were used 


personal experience is such of 


not once a semester, or as curiosities for oc 
casional examination, but week by week dur- 
ing a whole year or a whole semester. 

It has been said of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes that he “No 
actually teach another anything. 


believed man could 
All a teacher 
could do was to let his students be partners 
in his work ferment.” 


impart as it were a 


In my experience, teachers who share with 
their students use of great sources that con 
tain the original material, which, generation 
after student generation, is worked over for 
results as the times 


new require, are the 


teachers who start the ferment. To support 
their work and to build book collections that 
ittract 
of the highest privileges of the college li 
Now that 
matter, 


them to a college seem to me some 


brarian’s calling. microfilm has 


become an everyday and microcards 


promise additional help to come, the expense 
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of source n iterial nm money ind in space need nor nearly so tar ipart is is often suppose 











not be shattering Indeed, as long ago as If routine purchases can be directed into the 
1942 we learned trom Clarence Paine that the basic literary and historical sources inste 
problem of newspaper files in a small college of the annual output of ilar treatises 
library might be reduced to a cost of $5,050 textbooks and discussions, so much of whict 
from amounts ranging between $10,125 and s highly repetitious and quickly ceases t 
$22,480, by the use of microfilm Surely in be of interest. the basis for research needs 
tormed use of these money-saving reproduc will have been laid and the tools tor first rate | ] 
tions should bring within the reach of colleges teaching provided at the same time.’”* : 
the basic sources that enrich their teaching While pondering over book selection tor the | 
i 
It is my belief that money spent on source American college in the aton we, my mn 
material serviceable to whole classes of stu has turned to a tavorite passage in Zimmern’s 
dents tends to bring rising returns And one The Greek Commonwealth in which the 
se 
ot the dangers I see in attempting to hold thor discusses the Greek state of mind in the 
lown book selection with an eye on optimun seventh century inother period ot extreme 
t 
size is the temptation to be satished with disorder in the world. Some good men saw : 
cheaper secondary sources In spite of our the good way as turning to the left, others i 
boasted treedom from the textbook type of n the opposite direction, while the mass of 
re 
teac h ng little improvement seems to he m ide the people were n su h ontusion th it the : 
over studying trom one good textbook by being upproached the oracle at Delphi to secure the , 
required to read over again similar material ntervention of a god But when the oracle Py 
n three other textbooks Moreover t $ spoke ts gospel onsisted ot only tour words . 
possible that college librarians have been mis Know yourself; be temperate.’ Our twent | ; 
P 
led bw thinking in university terms of the use eth-century vilization also stands hesitating 
of research material. Of course division of n the face of world events. And nothing is 
o1 
respons bility tor buy ng n selected telds more certain than tha olleges ind the « ] 
f ‘ 
ilong with the machinery for interlibrary ition they provide will share the ills as we 
loans and the formation of regional depository is the benefits the future mav bring ee r 
libraries, are proving necessities of great re to be a time tor brarians to contribute t H 
search libraries, unless they are to be com their institutions self-knowledge that implies , 
tne 
pletely overwhelmed The individual scholar dedication to the scholarly exercise of their | 
even in some cases the vr idu ite student, can own spe il vation is lib: if ns nl steryv of ; 
move about or borrow for his individual needs bibliographical methods iltivation of goo } 
But undergraduates in the traditional four taste in reading ind continuing study t 
vear college re n 1 very difterent case source material Niav not such self-know 
Their training in the use of basic sources is edge wisely result in temperance s we ft 
part of the education that fits them for publi out ideas relative to the optimum size yt | a 
service or good tizens} p that ills for ip ollege libraries ? The really ead woo t 
plication of such training whether or not they go. and jov go with it But within wers - 
he ome § hol irs It is h if | to see how the that have y ithered | ist tor vears a maw ‘ 
proper habits yt study and methods of atta k to us the ving wor may be Vaiting The 
on new problems in he icquired WwW the ut the seventeenth ind ¢ ghteenth centuries the vht 
7 
ise of the bas sources that ocument. the old Chaucer” obsolete. his n ve rude. his : 
' 
teaching in good college vit outworn but Chau er hac tlived |} 
wer 
In this connection | it madepbted te lr letractors Let is Ise vith re te ] 
Branscomb’s discussion of the whole problen derived from frequency of . — 
of research material in college libraries, fron ot publication, and a bright new look One ; 
thre 
which I should like to quote Dy way of sum scholar’s poison may he meat to his s essor 
mary the interests of students and so far as books é ncerne Let , : 
the research interests of taculty members are temperate 
( M H t 
I , ’ : . net 
4 \ \ » 
tho 
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The Optimum Size of 


“ THE past few weeks while I have been 
] mside ' t ~ ect | ive hbecome 
the y ture thar ess [De iuse I 
ve spoker te treet n the past on the 
t savin . t there yas no eason tor 
eve ng ! ooks than t ould 
et elie ‘ ’ ‘ < pit } selt 
to the it, there ; e thing that 
‘ ‘ te T tse? ne | nin We 
n rllege ection otf over 00.000 
jlumes wh ve rot used last year. Wh 
e the t use Lhe nswer is easy to 
¢ t of the collectior We are an 
eve. We |} ect ' ooks 
‘ 700 ‘ st I v t t then 
thre ef ‘ eve ! n gifts wh ' 
vere sele t ext } Ke 
st t ‘ the tt s tro in im 
ort , con etore ' Vas 
‘ t we t in ed the t 
elve s é t the ) KS receive t 
nne -~S i t t 
Hundreds were sample textbooks. Most ot 
ese & } t } ¢ et | i ed 
ne ¢ the 1 nir , Some. because 
‘ ks ‘ tif KS ne | 
k ’ ‘ n | , ; juestionable 
t veve len ft ) thre ears 
til ; tes t eft roe 
. ’ hase Without any 
a ° ‘ ’ j or $ 
7 t t ; ‘ 
k ‘ ° ‘ k wath ttle 
S tion é trequentiy the 
on . ‘ - ars t ; ' eT 
‘ Nor ’ t in te 
‘ ea vhethe thre i he Sunda 
] t S Tl ribur ese books 
the stionable tevor, n 
‘ ‘ t rie KS 
¢ pe int 
io esearch. When that 
‘ . t tat } 1 iae 
fot P ‘ et t seve 
. , oOoKs vh n 


By HELMER WEBB 


the College Library 


These two groups must be handled more 
refully than the first since you must bring 
nto play all the criteria of book selection 
vhich Miss McCrum had in mind The 


third group of books which causes worry are 


those which have been used intensively per 
haps and are regarded as a necessity for the 
reserved shelves As new books come out 


is professors move on, as new ideas change 


the content of the course, these books dupl 
ited many times, are certainly ready for the 
scard 

Suppose that takes care of halt of our ] 
brary. I am only guessing at the proportion 
The other halt are books which have been 
purchased after considerable thought They 
rave been the best books in their field and 
perhaps they still are Your curriculums 
vave changed but those books make a rounded 
brary i collection that we all regard with 
espect 


puzzled us I th nk we 
the 
little 


which | 


ill that 
question of size 


with 


optimum 
library hesitation 
point at begin to 
Here we have a library, a large part 
of which ire good 


books 


When you have youngsters around you, the 
most trequent question you get and the most 
fheult tor me to answer to youngsters or 
t you on this question 1s why It is not 


" } 
shoutd 


vhy we discard books an answer al 


sufhcient it least in one direction, has 


een given Dy Fremont just can 
handle the vast bulk ot publication and 


not 
to house 
But 
s simply 
> =~ And 


have 


“ hile to spend 


hooks which are 


t is not worth money 


not going to De used 


¢ “ that bothers me 


this: Why are 


I think the 


juestion 


the e books not used 


inswer to that should ind 


loes have vreat deal to do with the optimum 
. 1] » Lh 
size of a college library 


Betore we can the opt 


define ptimum size 
not tors ollege but tor vour college or tor 
ne, two individual and diftterent questions 


several th ngs W hich we must decide 


there are 


or probably have decided tor us In the first 


place, what is your curriculun ind what will 








it be five or 19 years from now? I can 
imagine a school which would need a very 
limited number of books. Let us suppose 
without any disrespect, a theological school 
with a very strict sectarian viewpoint. What 
they teach now and what they teach in a 
few years from now are fairly well known 
and understood. They will not welcome 
change Such a school could very well say 
to you: “These are the books we want and 
a certain number of hundreds or thousands 
will take care of our needs.” At the other 
extreme is the school with an experimental 
attitude interested in life today and probably 
more interested in life tomorrow. They 
might quite as well say to you: “These are 
the books that we needed last year, possibly 
some can be used this year, and almost cer 
tainly none will be of any v ilue whatever 
five years from now.” Both of those are 
absurd extremes. I don’t know any school 
which would really fit either one but it could 
be. Your curriculum is subject to the will 
of the faculty or desires of the trustees. Even 
those of us w ho sit on the curriculum com 
mittees are there, presumably, from a service 
viewpoint rather than to change the tide of 
education 

Implied in my description of these two ex 
tremities is another factor which helps deter 
mine what we can call an optimum size and 
which reaches into the middle ground of 
reality. I would say that the first school 
with the fixed curriculum was interested in 
training its students to perform their tasks 
with a perfection handed down by tradition 
The second school, I could imagine, was one 
interested in education, in preparing its stu 
dents to face the problems of life without 
worrying too much about what are currently 
known as facts. 

The difference between training and educa 
tion is one which should worry all educators 
und I think especially librarians should keep 
it in mind. I believe that the real meaning 
of education is the acquiring of an ability 
in perception. That is, to develop an indi 
vidual viewpoint and opinion on the subject 
in hand. Training I regard as the acquiring 
of a degree of perfection so that an operation 
can be repeated almost exactly whenever the 
occasion demands. This is the ability which 
we admire in a typist, in a machinist or any 


crattsman It is Very necessary and im many 


of our schools we do a most thorough job of 
training our engineers, our doctors, our teach 
ers, and our librarians, but the problem of 
educating a student is an entirely different 
one. Education does not imply facing the 
same situation again and again. It implies 
that we will, in the future, be faced with a 
problem, one that we have never seen before 
We will have to look for the tacts, recognize 
them and in the light of all the evidence 
come to our own conclusion as to what the 
situation means. 

Now this has a very important eftect on 
what kind of a library a teacher will need 
Given a problem in ethics, politics, history or 
literature, we have two alternatives: first to 
accept the authoritarian viewpoint—that is 
the opinion of the teachers or of the textbook 
or if we have intellectual curiosity we can 
listen to the professor, we can read his book 
and can go to two or a dozen other books 
to find out what the same facts are with a 
different presentation. If we chose the first 
solution, we come back with the same im 
pression that the author had. We have looked 
through the same window, from the same 
angle, and our eye received his impression 
If we follow the second solution we have 
looked through the same window, of course 
which, let us say, gives us the parameter of 
the problem, but we have looked at two or a 
dozen angles and our perception of the facts 
is multiplied by so many times. The demand 
for books is obvious in each case 

I do not intend to wander oft into a dis 
cussion on educational methods but I think 
one or two cases will show you my meaning 
on this point. I would like to mention Lord 
Byron’s reputation after Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote her famous diatribe and also 
remember the famous Voltaire quotation: 
‘l disapprove of what you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it 
which was put into Voltaire’s mouth by 
Beatrice Hall. ‘These are authorities speak 
ing across the years and it required several 
angles of perception to arrive at the facts 

As it applies to college teaching, this dif 
ference between education and training boils 
down to the matter of textbook teaching as 
opposed to, shall we say, library teaching 

In the beginning or thereabouts, when the 
light of civilization consisted of a smoky fire 


in the mouth of a cave, the elders of the tribe 
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held forth tor the benefit of the young men 


repeating the legends and lore as they had 
veard them or as they remembered from their 


th Knowledge was existent before learn 


ng. It was authoritative. It came from the 
gods, and nothing further was to be sought 
for 
It was not until modern times that the 
jue stioning of i ith yrify hex ime respec table 
ind in some fields it is not respectable even 
now The use of books as a general edu 
tional tool is not too ancient A mere 
ndred years or so ago, the laws of Union 
College were definitely designed to prevent 
the students wasting the time reading books 
| quote Ihe library shall be open two 
irs each week when the students may entet 
not more than two at a time, and borrow one 
folio or quarto or two octavos Lhe great 
of the protessor was the important 
tactor We have nm our college urchives i 
otograph ot Protesse r Wh tehorne’s class 
Om t the eventies Lhe students sat on 
enches ranged on the side of the room, the 
protessor on a dais and in the enter of the 
on ne seat tor rhe student who was 
eciting The idea of the inquisitor ard the 
tir s obvious There was no question of 
inything except proving the amount one h aud 
é ne since vesterday But such teaching 
vas considered of a high order at that time 
vecause the protessor was recognized as a 
scholar and an authorit I'ry to imagine for 
ment the reaction of your own legendary 
great teacher is | sometimes imagine the 
reaction of President Nott of Union College 
vho taught “Kames” from 1804 to 1860, had 
ny predecessor Professor Pearson recom 
nended to some student a volume on Kames 
vt h 1isagreea WwW th Dr Nott's opinion I 
wonder if those students ever read Kames or 
they read only Eliphalet Nott on Kames? 
The “great teacher” idea as known in the 


ust century w not sufhce tor modern living 


VI irk Hopk ms or } | phalet Nott or whoever 


the great teacher may have been in your tradi 
tion could sit and expound the “word” to the 
omplete satisfaction and perhaps edification 
ot his students pecause his teach ng was au 
thority? No matter how humble the professor 
m ght be personally he was pla ed on a pin 
nacle before the students as embodying all 
fhe knowledge of his subject and as a learned 
gentleman he was pertectiy ‘A iw to shift 
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his subject whenever it was necessary. At 
best the result could be a group of disciples 
all possessed of the “word” and able if so 
inclined to transmit it further. 
But were they taught to learn? 
ing process of true education results in the 


The learn- 
ibility to recognize the core of a problem, 
appreciate the implication and judge the facts 
with discrimination. 
Granting that they did 
experimented and that they opened new fields, 
is it not only because the frontiers of knowl 


learn, that they 


edge were as open and as easy of access as 
were the frontiers of the West? 

Another angle of attack on the optimum 
size is the matter of quality. It ties in very 
closely with the textbook idea, but there is 
1 new danger if we do decide that we should 
cut down, for practical reasons, the size of 
college libraries. I have been on some inspec 
tion trips in the last few years and also | 
have been on busman’s holidays and I have 
seen some libraries which are a bit off the 
beaten path. If we should ever say that so 
many books, 25,000, 30,000, or whatever, can 
be sufficient to provide service to a college, 
give considerable en 


fortunately 


I fear that we will 
couragement to those 
not many in number, which are quite happy 


schools, 


with the textbook and a collection of dis- 
cards. I think there is real cause for worry 
and I certainly feel a professional shame when 
I see a library of less than 20,000 books, most 
of which you and I would throw out in a 
minute, servicing a college which offers not 
only a specialized bachelor’s degree but the 
master’s degree as W ell. 

Another contributing factor is the general 
The li 


what 


wealth of the college foundation. 


brary budget does, after all, decide 


size library you will eventually have. There 
is no rhyme or reason, however, as I see it, 
in setting up a library budget based on the 
number of students of various categories or 
of the number of faculty with various weights 
for their academic preeminence. The basis, 
I believe, should be the wealth of the college. 
If a family can afford a fine home or luxurious 
food it is because they can budget sufficient 
funds out of their income, not because they 
children. Long experience has 


have many 


shown certain percentages should be devoted 


to the general categories of family expenses 


In the same way many of us believe that a 
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certain percentage of college funds should be 
devoted to the library We have been able 
to see that the good libraries, the ones which 
have a respected collection of books, the ones 
which habitually produce outstanding scholars 
have tended toward the larger expenditure 
n percentage of the college funds. | have my 
own opinion (at variance with the opinion of 
my president us to what percentage this 
should be, but I do not wish to go into this 
in detail, only to indicate that it is one of 
the factors having a long-range eftect 

I have tried to emphasize that this is an 
ndividual problem and | think the facts will 
ilways vary according to your own situation 
so I hope you will pardon me if I reter rather 
definitely to my own library I believe that it 
is better than the average exhibit, however 
ind I wish you to understand the facts be 
ly personal verdict 


My first insight into this problem was at 


fore I venture on a pure 


Tulane in 1929 when I instituted their first 
harging system and carded only those books 


What data I had at 


the time was included by Mr. Branscomb in 


which were circulated 


his Teaching with Books. My impression at 
the time was that for circulation purposes 
15,000 volumes plus periodicals and reference 
books were all that served a good college I 
know that in my seven-year term the use ot 
hooks tot only increased but widened 

\ nong the colleges ot | pper New York 
we have been considering the need and feasi 
bility of a cooperative warehouse. Our library 
ran a test on a thousand volumes selected at 
random across the shelflist of books which 
have been in our annex tor the past 10 years 
These titles were checked against the catalog 
it Hamilton College and at Cornell Univer 
sity. Of the thousand volumes (24 per cent 


or our “ iurehouse innex ) 40 per ent ire 


duplicated at Hamilton and 66 per cent at 
Cornell. Of the total 35 per cent are avail 
It is important 


to remember that all of these volumes have 


ible at all three institutions 


been in what we call our secondary collection 
They were selected for warehousing in 1940 
because they had not circulated in five years 

Since | was asked to make this talk, I have 
checked the cir ulation ot our library tor the 
past five years in three different classifications 
the $70-590's, the 3736's, and the 942's These 
are all fairly active collections in our library 


but not, I believe, the most active We exam 
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ned altogether about 1700 volumes. Since it 
was done in late August, it includes neither 
those volumes which have been liberated 

the faculty to augment their personal librarie 
nor the few volumes in regular circulation at 
that time. The total circulation over five 
years numbered 7yooo. Of this random san 

pling 1064 volumes have not circulated in five 
vears If invone could prove to his own satis 
faction that these classifications are average 
n use, it would mean that 60 per cent of our 
hooks are excess baggage and except tor the 
standard classics which everyone must have 


to be respectable hbH.000 volumes could ve 


liscarded at Union 


, 


, , 
That would be an astonishing proposal 


our taculty They are proud of our librar 
but complain bitterly that they do not have 
more resources Do they need more? lL) 


they need the 50,000 they do not use? 


I have noted that we have at least 90.000 


volumes out of a total collection of 


125.000 


which did not circulate last year. I also made 
i projection trom quite inconclusive but per 
haps indicative data that 66,000 volumes were 
A third fact is 
that 75 pe cent of our collection has been 


warehoused and practically unused (a circula 


not used tn the past five years 


tion of not more than 200 volumes a year) for 
the past 15 years. I believe that the smallness 


ot the active collection is due in part to tour 


tactors: 1) Larger periodical resources 
2 leaching from current material such as 

pamphlets and government documents in 

on the negative side 3 4 larger collection 


ot reserved books of which 12 per cent were 
never used 4) We have not recovers 
trom the war and the military hangover otf 
explic it directions, little student respons bilit 


ind grade worship 


MIy conclusion, my verdict ft you w 
lrawn from 20 years’ experience as well as 
from the facts which I have mentioned this 
morning, is that tor the general curricular use 
of the libr ary 1 drastic cut in be made in 
size. My tormula for that would be the total 


volumes minus bound periodicals, minus the 
total of two weeks circulation, minus the 


number of titles on reserve, multipliec 


I i 


1 
tactor of .6 This, I think, will give you the 
figure of volumes which are not of current 
ise However if vou want richness t vou 


want to guard awainst radical hanges im cur 


riculum, you must reduce the tactor to .§ o1 
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Of this unused portion, half or more of possible education will require many more 





; 
vour library, I think one copy of every title books and many more librarians than the 
ind of important editions should be kept in shopworn methods generally in use. The two 

onsolidated warehouse within eight hours libraries which I consider the most effective 
listance In addition there must be a con within the parameters of their colleges are 


stant weeding equal to at least four-tenths of both small, but their use of books by the 


your annual accessions students will put the most famous of our 
Your college and my college are going con institutions to shame. The optimum size of 
erns which must be accepted. The optimum the college library will depend on first the 
size of our libraries depends fairly on the teachers, both number and quality, and second 
) teaching technique. If you refer back some 10 on the librarians, number, quality and diversi 
vears to Chancellor Branscomb’'s greatest con fication. To work with books as a teaching 
tribution to our profession, and it was a really medium we must have library assistants on 
t contribution, you will find considerable the floor who are the equal of their colleagues 
scussion of the size ot the college library in the classroom in‘the knowledge of subject 
; ill tending to show how few different titles are matter. This means an academic background 
ised in many college libraries. My own be supplemented, not replaced, by a professional 
j ef is that universities in their college divi training. We insist upon a master’s degree in 
sions are even worse offenders from the neces a subject field for our instructors. I believe 
j sity of coordinating sections r gidly and going that the same is necessary tor the librarian, 
through the educational process on production either cataloguer or reference librarian, plus, 

ne methods The optimum size tor the best ot course professional training. 


By RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 


Regional Depository Libraries and the Problem of Optimum 
Size of College and University Libraries 


} Wr. R rs is librarian, the Grosvenor national or international scale, the regional 
Library depository library enters the picture as a 
vehicle for preserving rarer but little used 


problem items which should not be indiscriminately 


, 
/ 
J 
e @ 


nrst destroyed after the weeding process. On a 
ether . S possivic ye control the size Of ~~ more provincial level, the regional depository 
ege a iniversity libraries and, second library provides the means for cooperative 

rt ' Gaon of in De mOwEreE ifirn ativell storage of little-used materials of research 
vhat means this = t n on n ull be significance, such storage being predicated 
j eved and maintained. Undoubtedly many upon economy of cost and service to partici 
é as Ce oS ited in size OF pating libraries. ‘This, perhaps is a fair state 
cir growth ntrotled However there iS ment of the short-term purposes of regional 
ne decision, nor ts there a single solution depository centers. It is quite possible that 
M fit all cases. Because of financial long-term realities may considerably extend 

tations, there ire few libraries whi h these original functions. 
ild not exercise extreme care in book Chere may not be general agreement this 
ectior Mar brarians should take a morning with respect to the limitations which 
retrospective view of their resources to deter can be placed on a college library, but the 
’ t the ght of current objectives college library which cannot be limited is more 
ertain materials should be discarded. Still likely to be the exception than the rule, in my 
her librarians should maintain a continuing opinion. Whatever our decision may be, there 
i veeding process is a part of the college community, perhaps 
From the viewpoint of research on a_ 10 per cent of the faculty, which is engaged 
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in research. This group cannot be served 
through limited college library facilities, and 
this is a problem which must be solved by 
those who would limit college libraries. 
Certainly the university library cannot be 
limited, if at all, as easily as the college li 
brary. As a matter of fact, from a theoretical 
standpoint it would be ideal if the university 
library could be complete in all major curricu 
lar fields, but there are practical limitations, 
primarily economic in character, which make 
it impossible for the university library even 
to approach this ideal. Therefore, the univer 
sity librarian is faced with a dilemma: the 
desirability on the one hand of having a 
library which is unlimited in size and, on the 
other hand, being forced to accept a book col 
lection falling far short of this goal. As a 
result, the university librarian has turned to 
collective action together with his colleagues 
in the public library field in an effort to gain 
completeness in research materials, which 
completeness is an impossibility for any inde 
pendent library. Consequently, we have the 
Farmington Plan which, although it has 
definite limitations, particularly for university 
libraries, holds great promise for achieving 
its objectives, but I think that this promise 
will only be fully realized if Farmington 
planning is combined with certain other devel 
opments in library service. Among these col 
lateral developments, the regional depository 
library appears to be the most important. 
Presumably, we all know what a regional 
depository library is, but in order that we 
may be in complete agreement with respect 
to the details of this discussion, a brief defini 
tion may be useful. It is an institution to 
which participating libraries send materials 
for the most part old and little used; these 
materials are assembled, duplicates are elim 
inated, and the remaining copies then become 
available to all participating libraries; the 
collection is shelved according to some simple 
classification scheme, probably by size, and 
the depository center is supported by partici 
pating libraries according to some formula 
either in proportion to the amount of material 
sent to the center, the size of the budgets of 
the participating libraries, or otherwise. 
Earlier in this paper, it was suggested that 
the future might see a considerable change 
in the character and functions of depository 
libraries. One can hardly analyze this new 





development and the causes which are bring 
ing it about without concluding that these 
centers will evolve from primarily warehouse 
undertakings, as they are now regarded, to 
major agencies in interlibrary loan. From 
there they will almost certainly develop into 
fully integrated libraries serving scholars di 
rectly. 

Even in our extremely preliminary planning 
in Upper New York State it has become ap 
parent that regional depository libraries cost a 
great deal of money. I am thinking not only 
of the cost of the building and its administra 
tion but of other considerations as well. | 
have surveyed the Grosvenor Library colle« 
tion with a view to selecting those materials 
which might be sent to a depository center. 
This is a tough and exacting task, and one 
with which you might experiment in your own 


library. Few other mehods will reveal s¢ 
quickly the nature of the problems facing those 
interested in this idea. In addition to this 
dificult step, which is essentially one of weed 
ing, it has been determined that it costs just 
about as much to transfer a book to a deposi 
tory as it does to process it originally. This 
is true in part because we are not discarding 
the book but are transterring it to a remote 
point, changing its ownership and, at the same 
time, keeping a record of its location. To 
these costs, we must add the expense of trans 
porting material to the depository center and 
processing it at that point. In view of these 
costs, the conclusion seems inescapable that 
eventually much material will go directly from 
the publisher to the depository center. All re 
search libraries purchase materials which 
will not be used immediately upon receipt and 
Ww hich may never be used intensively It 
seems reasonable to believe that eventually a 
fund will be established for the direct pur 
chase of such materials by the depository 
center without the materials being duplicated 
and processed throughout the region 
Inasmuch as regional depository libraries 
are, or will become, very expensive, it is to be 
hoped that we will not make the same mis 
takes with them as we have, in some instances 
with union catalogs. Union catalogs and 
regional depositories have certain things in 
common. They are major cooperative under 
takings with long-range implications, and it is 
probable that the ultimate regional depository 
library will have as part of its bibliographical 
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union cataiog ] hose of you who 


pparatus a 


ttended the university library meeting at this 
nterence must have been staggered by the 
res used to describe problems surrounding 
national Union Catalog. I am not criti 
ng that undert iking Mw h ch | cons der to 

e of the utmost importance but it is indic 
tive of the magnitude to which these 
ects in levelop ind how essential it is to 

n them intelligently in advance. I hope that 

: s tion will take the leadership in 
nning depository libraries on a national 
isis t seems to me that large regions are 
< esire in therefore is a basis for 


+r the establishment 


ssion we nig ms ‘ 
not fewer than three nor more than ap 
ximate SIX 
lt remains for us te ecide what role college 
hiversity raries shall pl iy in establish 
iW 1 nt 1 system of depository 
es have ncluded that the average 
eve rr \ not De } full fledged 
‘ ver of s 1 regional pattern, primarily 
e the llege library will not 
se the types of mater ils which would 
nstit mit tution to a depository cen 
‘ The exceptions to this statement 
t il nm view otf Vv table gitt collections 
vh ollege libraries have received and un 
oubt ly \ continue to receive These 
must be treated as a separate issue. Likewise 
t ea s a separate problem the 
needs of the sma group in the college library 
tv engag n res¢ I These people 
4 ee tne sery es vh h eg onal deposi 
) in render ind I believe that 
these services should be vailable to the col 
eonat nin Tee basis 
in the other hand. the iniversitv library 
| r t tle r | mem De ft a deposi 
t Pressure f embership is 
Ke t< ( rectiy proport nate to size and 
r t size, the universit Drar\ will 
t te of s nif nmce ft the deposi 
tor But of even greater mportance is the 
Ke 4 the iniversify is i whole will 
ve in ick i systen is a consequence of 
mn the Drarian w want to De issured 
I t gional depository is ac 
| rin t S¢ te ils t nterest to the 
ersit P| 
It oes not take a prophet to foresee that 
egior | epository braries in soon grow to 
t wi e the vill be too expensive tor 
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participating libraries to support. It appears 
entirely appropriate and desirable for univer- 
sity and public research libraries to start 
depository centers, but even in the inception 
of such a program the participating institu 
tions should look forward to other means of 
support. At the risk of disagreement with 
many people, I have concluded that the most 
logical source of funds is the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the first place, regional depositories 
will be serving practically all research libraries 
and many other libraries as well. Therefore, 


all of our population will indirectly benefit 


both culturally and economically. Further- 
more, if large regions are established, 
regional boundaries may not coincide with 


state boundaries, in which event it would be 
extremely difficult if not impossible to work 
out 

It is not improbable that anyone who speaks 


a means of state support. 


with enthusiasm on the subject of depository 
Fortu- 
a number of people of considerable 


libraries will be subject to criticism. 
nately 
stature, both in and out of our profession, 
have independently come to general 


ment with respect to the feasibility of this 


agree 
idea. Among them are President Eliot of 
Harvard, to whom the idea is attributed, and 
Professor Joeckel, who foresaw in the 1930's 
the early Those 
of you who heard President Ernest Cadman 
Colwell of the University of Chicago speak 
at the 1949 A.L.A. midwinter meeting or who 


rise o depository centers. 


have read his stimulating article in College 
and Research Libraries* have some conception 
of his vision with respect to the future effec- 
tiveness of Finally, I 
would like to quote from the July 1949 issue 
of College and Research Libraries* a state 
ment by a the 
Research 
was strong opinion in the committee that there 


due 


depository centers. 


Association of 
there 


committee of 


Libraries, as follows: 


must in course be a network of great 


regional libraries established in this: country 


which can hardly be created and maintained 
without federal subsidy.” 

I urge this association to take the leadership 
in investigating the regional depository library 
idea both as a solution to the problem of 
over-growth as well as a potentially significant 


factor in library service of the future. 


im Resetarch Libraries 10:195-98, 








Revision of the “Shaw List” 


Last summer the writer was asked by to be used for these purposes it must be brought 
Wyman Parker, chairman of the A.C.R.I up-to-date and a permanent policy for revision 
College Libraries Section, to head a committee established; hence, the appointment of the 
to study the need for revising the List of Books Shaw List” Revision Committee Serving 
for College Libraries Shaw List”) and to’ with the writer on this committee are Janet 
explore ways and means for such revision Agnew, Herbert Anstaett and Elkan Buchal 

All librarians are earnestly asked to express ter These Pennsylvania librarians were 
their views to the committee. No question chosen because of their nearness to Swart! 
naire will be sent as it is felt that the volun more College, where the original list was born 
tary response to this appeal will be a more und because their geographic proximity makes 
valid measure of interest in the project committee meetings easy 

The “Shaw List,” so-called because it was The U.S. Office of Education reports that 
compiled and edited by Charles B. Shaw, was there are more than 1800 small colleges in this 
published in 1931 by A.L.A. Publication was country It is to these small colleges that 
made possible through a grant trom the Car such a list is likely to prove most useful. The 
negie Corporation of New York At that committee's first task, then, is to find out 
time the Corporation was engaged in making a whether the librarians of these 1800 colleges 
large scale distribution of funds to aid in the do actually want such a list lt so, do they 
development and strengthening of college book want a completely new “Shaw List i sul 
resources. Because there was no reliable stand plement to the present list, or perh ips, a quite 
ard tor evaluating college book holdings for different kind of list? For example, the new 
guidance in making grants, the Corporation list, if needed, might be on the order of the 
named an advisory group, headed by William H. W. Wilson Company's Standard Catalogs 
Warner Bishop, to prepare a list that would with monthly and annual cumulative supple 
serve as a standard The list was prepared ments; it might be merely a checklist of the 
for the group by Mr. Shaw principal reference books and periodicals, like 

The “Shaw List” served its immediate pur that published by the Southern Association ot 
pose so admirably that, in the two decades Colleges and Secondary Schools; or it might 
following ts publicat on, it became generally be completely revised every tour or five years 
accepted as a basic and vital tool for measur ind supplemented by an A.C.R.L. monthly re 
ing the quality of college library book colle view publication on the order of The Booklist 
tions and as a buying guide for building up When the general sentiment with respect to 
weak collections Che original list numbered these problems has been determined, the con 
ibout 14,000 titles und 1 supplen ent ippear mittee will if necessary explore ways and 
ing in 1938, added nearly 8,000 titles Ap means for financing publication of the list 
propriateness and usefulness for undergradu make recommendations tor revision proce 
ute student reference and study were the dures, and furnish a list of candidates tor the 
pr ncipal criteria for selection ind the final task ot directing and editing the actual work 
list represented the combined judgment of a of revision 
consider ible number ot dist nguished s hol irs Let us have your opinions ind your cle is 
educators and librarians however conservative, reactionary, radical 

It has become increasingly evident that the revolutionary or impossible they may seen 
Shaw List” is growing obsolete as an evaluat Lee C. Brown, Pennsylvania Military ¢ 
ing standard and buying guide It continued Library, Chester 

Films in the Academic Library 
Continued from page 130) 
tive superiors for increased funds and to demic community is well established. If a 
buttress his request with sound arguments. good, separate agency has already been estab 


Centralization as a basic principle in the _ lished, the librarian should probably do no 


handling otf educational films in the aca Continued on page 100) 
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Statistics 


Che statistics for represent the fourth 


ia 


ich compilation t under the direct 


I 
' 
onsorship of A.C.R.1 Im the 


in College and 


i ype if 
eight years 


since the statistics first appeared 


R es Librar the total number of institu 
tion eporting has grown trom 139 to 18S 
n the statistics appearing in C.R.L. for March 
»,2. 28 teachers colleges and normal schools 
olleges and universities falling in Group 

so co leges ind universities in (sroup Il 

rte: In the current issue, there are sta 
tistics tor $2 tea hers olleges bb olleges ind 
ve ties in Csr p |, and 69 in Gsroup I] 
Evidence of the continuing growth in the num 
‘ yt reporting braries is found in the 
ease over last year’s compilation, in which 
tatistics f i7 institutions were ft abulated ; 
4 eves an | iniversities h ive been added n 

e (sre I] table nme I n the teachers col 

ft t t tr . t 

Th nftormatio n these tables was com 

¢ ur summa A: inde the general direc 


t not Cs Flint Purdy hairman ot the Com 


tte m Statistics The ¢ sroup I tables were 
epal Donald | Thompson, Missis 
ppi State College Libr Frank L. Schick, 
Wayn Universit Librar prepared the 
(; » II tables nd Wendell W. Smiley, East 
Lar na Te ners College Library prepared 
the tal s f tea ers olleges The careful 
nd time-consuming work done by these li 
ra ins epresents a consider ible contribution 
the kr Viedye this parti ilar area 
Users of these statistics will note that the 
tables for 1949 contain columns not reported 
n the 945 tables nd that certain columns 
ive been dropped. For example, all three 
les now include olumns for the number of 
ewspapers and per odicals irrently received, 
it rt mone ent on library service per 
tudent ind other nformation useful in de 
termining the relation of a particular library 
the ) ies ()n the other hand, the re 
porting of librar ncomes has been s mplified 
lropping the previous breakdown into gifts 
endowments, and so forth The columns re 
led in previous years dealing with the hours 
per week required of staff members, number 
t ths t ‘ I s paid, number of 
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days vacation allowed, and other similar data 
been Careful 
of the statistics for colleges and universities 


have eliminated. examination 
(Group 1) will reveal new columns for gradu- 
ate summer session enrolment, volumes added, 
total expenditure tor personnel, per student 
expenditure for library salaries, books, peri 
odicals, and binding, the ratio of library ex 
penditure to total college or university expen 
diture, and other new information, aside from 
the changes pointed out. Other changes will 
be noted in the tables for Group II and for 
teachers colleges. The over-all result is a com 
pilation of increased value. 

While the increasing number of libraries re- 
porting statistics, and the changes in the tables 
idd to the value of this compilation, it must 
be remembered that they also make it neces 


sary to examine the tables critically before 


making any comparisons with previous years. 
The increasing number of figures available 
meas- 


will distort the high, median, and low 


ures, for instance, unless only those libraries 
which have reported statistics over a period of 


Any 


number of years 


several years are considered. attempt to 
compare the figures for a 
will have to be based upon individual manipu 
area in which 
The 


tables for 1949 indicate that the committee is 


lations. This, of course, is an 


the Committee on Statistics is concerned. 


attempting to move away from the concept of 
library statistics as merely interesting quanti 
tative data, and toward a system of reporting 
having more value as a measuring device. 


Librarians have been concerned with re 


cording their activities and status in statisti 
cal form for many years. The rapid growth 
of libraries within the past- few decades and 
the recent postwar developments in recogni- 
tion of the need for higher salaries and new 
makes the statistical 


services availability of 


intormation imperative. The interest of the 
Office of Education in gathering data not pre 
the activities of 


viously made available, and 


the A.C.R.L. in 


system of 


attempting to create a con 
statistical 


these efforts can be 


tinuous reporting are 
therefore important. If 
a period of years, the results 


Ralph Blasingame, Jr 


over 


be useful 


continued 


will indeed 
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Faculty Student Enrolme 
Members! 
Regu- Sum- Regular Sessior 3 
Fiscal ar mer Under 
Year ses: ew gradu- Grad 
Library Ending sion sior ate sate 
Akron ’ 175 80 ® 722 5 
Aiabama Rey 972 775 8 57e woo. Ct 
Arizona wJe49 367 112 5.230 05 1 
Brooklyn Wess 050 196 6:17, 216 o22 (4 
rown wes? 476 : 4 205 500 
California ( Berkeley wWieto? 1,700 x30 s«1 857 4.569 15 
Caufornia (Los Angeles) 30Je49 2,020 =. 8611 840 «62.479 5 
Chicago Jed as4 . 
Cineinnatu 30049 007 Re 7 470 422 
Colorado wWJe49 a 6 006 RRR 4 
Colorado A. & M wJes9 : 713 ov 
Columbia wWieto 3 * 11.110 17,269 
Connecticut wWJes9 122 7 889 0 (I 
Cornell wie? 1 258 8 370 1.31¢ 
Dartmouth wWJe4d9 0 2 046 5 
Denver 31 Ag49 471 «10,344 % ) 
Duke WJes9 140 TH2 400 
Florida wed 867 867 9, 14 "7 
Georgia wWJes9 407 Re 6.770 17 
Harvard wWJe49 2.503 6.061 8.439 
Howard | Washington 
D.C.) wes 103 4050 1,242 
Idaho... .. wWJe49 gS , O12 ) 
Tlinow wieso 3 * 22 884 > ong f 
Indiana eso 700 0 60 11.400) «= 3,005" 4! 
lowa wJe4o 1,233 440 5045 1,841 2 
lowa State wJeio 1,652 279 6 038 936 1 
Joint University WAps9 661 00 4 16 1.50 
Kansas wWjeio 1,100 259 » O28 ™m 
Kentucky Wedd a38 447 6.768 7h 
Lehigh wWJe49 408 a4 l¢ 61 
Lousstasa State wWJe49 703 sil 8.430 ' 
Maine 30Je49 00 78 WSU 122 
Mass. Inst. of Tech wJeso 1,206 * 5.458 1,602 
Michigan wWies® 1,309 61 13.903 7, 12¢ ‘ 
Michigan State WJe4o 1,300 4965 «(16.405 —s«1: ‘ 
Minnesota eto 3.000 1,000 22,078 
Mississippi State wJe49 ‘ : 5 116 172 
Missouri ‘ 10.370 9 
Montana wes9 ‘ 91 135 
New Hampshire wJe49 ’ 65 185 
New Mexico 7 41 4 267 28 
New York (N.Y.! wWJeso 2.517 1,363 26.550 20,607 
North Carolina wJe4d 592 105 5 726 1 877 
North Dakota werd 17 74 129 
North western s1Ag49 2,122 w2 1.570 
Ohio State wWjieso 2.56 Pei 2 687 
Oklahoma wWeso , » 10.317 150 
Oregon wJe49 511 138 6 356 507 
Oregon State wJe49 R99 112 7.039 70 
Pennsylvania 1Je49 2.259 ‘1 11 «5.45 
Pennsylvania State wJeso 1,805 ail & 805 187 
Pittaburgh Jes 1,513 * 14.684 4,979" 7 
Princeton wJe49 470 0 411 
Rochester ;Je49 835 140 5 004 
Southern Methodist wes 273 192 7,120 
Syracuse wWJe4o 1,509 % 115.165 2 l 
Temple meso 80-8 203 («14'852 I ‘ 
Tennesser wJet® 1,797 7a @ 488 
Texas s1Ag49 ‘ * 15.134 1703 11 
Utah wJe49 475 ’ 8 32 1.004 
Virginia wWJed9 65 116 + O41 1,141 1 
Washington (St. Lous wets 1,419 wo 8613, 860 aa 
Washington (Seattle 1Mr49 a53 497 14.340 1,650 
Wayne wWJe49 : * 11,574 1,048 
Wyoming >WJe49 484 184 070 5 
Yale 1iMy49 1,396 0 5 S73 , 110 
High : 750 1.363 26,550 20,697 
Median 853 260 8.430 2 
Low 170 0 2 647 15 
Ne 54 48 65 64 


4 As of third week, fall term. 2 Tota! at end { fiscal year. 3 Ex 
erally includes audio-visual aids 6 Does not include butid peratior 


I 


ne and 
or not available. 9 Central library and all agencies 10 Excludes Law, Dentistr 


12 Including those from regular staff and special summer tea hers. 13 7 
seasions , includes graduate students. 17 Included with summer undergrad 
4,218; professional, 1,420; university college, 1,666. 20 Undergraduate 








service. 22 Included in staff salaries. 23 Entire staff equivalent to 628. 24 Inc 
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214,570 2 s 46,58 224 
193.419 8 25 700 s a4 7 
719.368 19, 988 0 0) 10" - 44 
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‘ +‘ 
‘ ” Per Student 
Per Student Expendi- 
Tota Total Expendi- tures for 
Books Operating tures for Books, 
Periodicals Other Expendi Library Periodicals 
Binding & Binding Expenses* tures Salaries*.* & Binding® 
. ri ‘ . ‘ ‘ n : “ $s 500 $ 21.500 $ 1,490 s $ 8.12 $ 4.78 
ae 78, 606 11,875 8.29 4.56 
‘ ; ’ 28 828 2,304 6.95 4.71 
; 5 4,476 480 6.769 6.32 1.46 
‘ 842 84,864 28.65 14.91 
a 8 . ‘ ‘ s 0.441 0.926 65.100 ] 21.48 8.46 
% a7 0 10 “T.| nL! 4 267, 134 18,20 18.590 12.25 
‘ { 2 1. 602 1,984 8.72 13,33 
8 ‘ 4 059 60.824 700 2.64 38 
‘ 8 584 61,303 6,255 7.52 3.58 
‘ % a 05 8 528 4.09 11.78 2.23 
% 2 658 241.966 47, 20 1.080.705 17.54 5.36 
S a7v4 ' . 44,685 91,559 4.44 4.71 
8 6R ‘ 180,535 3,740 580 , 165 28.03 13.54 
8.44 i) 68 , 408 73,628 268 , 362 42.66 23.10 
Q 8 8 ». 42 6,706 214,759 5.54 3.16 
8 4 s 15,357 351,443 31.87 20.36 
. . 3 g wie 12,619 369, 124 12.12 5.84 
me j g 4 284 . 2 9,938 190,219 9.52 7.15 
. T < " as " | 196, 189 1,503 ,879 58.30 31.88 
re a 4K ‘ 4.8 2.282 2 6Re 126.713 12.87 4.53 
RR 2 2 738 13.5 4. 686 63 , 787 8.86 2.63 
‘ ‘ 75,158 49,321 1,113,758 9.72 10.73 
s « " » a OK 1 ooo ») 000 12.000 449 000 10.10 10.43 
‘ j a2 101. 764 16, 1% 339,104 13.92 6.40 
“ 8 77.408 8 029 196.062 8.60 6.02 
Py ‘ « lt 101.78 13.000 246,217 13.42 10.39 
ae 8 r 13.59 1090 7.863 214,323 8.29 7.22 
‘ % ~ s iw 100,747 0, 639 258,718 11.00 8.71 
PS ® ” 28 785 544 66,055 7.24 6.18 
‘ % % s 82.517 13,555 78 638 12.9 5.83 
822 8 204 42 2,382 52,570 6.11 3.78 
‘ “ is : 8 6 882 14,51 215,715 14.8 5.55 
" 44 22.250 804.322 19.49 5.73 
‘ a78 oOo 13, 128 242,133 4.92 4.70 
“ 24,804 712,014 10.54 5.12 P 
« ‘ 5 553 $1,226 7.61 7.37 
‘ ‘ % ASS oS6 263 ,575 8.59 6.63 
5 OK {8 1,70 ‘ 1,861 71,997 10.01 4.61 
4 n 2.606 68 036 9.85 3.95 
7 4000 4 300 112.575 10.02 6.19 
+08 s 22,87 45,548 590 , 848 5.% 1.99 
r 2 ox . 16.850 308 , 640 13.37 5.34 
m ‘ « 80 804 5.33 5.51 
« 7 801 10.00 5.53 
s +, O36 7.9 5.58 
‘ "| . . 532 6,000 4.97 4.74 
. _ a4 S 13 , 67¢ 16.0 7.34 
s “4 6,802 11.78 4.90 
5 j 2 88 17,270 14. 2¢ 6.20 
4 5 11 72 8.49 2.97 
a4 10 4.15 3.61 
% ‘ OR 20 60.06 29.30 
8 "I 5 40 12 18. 3¢ 11.00 
win ‘ ‘ 7.114 ; 5.57 4.42 
RRR 2 2 a4 7 4 9.42 4.04 
s ‘ - 4.18 11.825 8 6.68 3.18 
® % 8 15.00 21,270 10.63 5.63 
e 208 1 728 15.483 8.22 4.18 
‘ 8 690 75.579 1.924 10.51 7.66 
a O4 s ‘ 21.0 104. G7 16.525 10.15 15.12 
“ 6.48 M435 5.360 6.11 4.44 
848 j 807 | 152,441 24,544 489 882 13.39 6.52 
. 8 12,000 119.945 1 106, 982 10.00 7.32 
4 " 418 6.5990 0). 720 4.289 78,233 8.09 5.75 
255.702 39,229 810.930 59.36 9.42 
6 "I ‘ ‘ 418 000 , 8 4 2¢ “189 1,503 879 60.06 31.88 
. 5 868 $4 8 82,883 10 242,776 10.31 5.74 
. sf 8 528 804 41,159 4.15 1.46 
Ho td oo oo bo 
26 10 ¢ 8.27 ie i « and binding. 28 Down to and including assistant professor only 29 Not excluding 
30 t « 31 graduate libraries only. 32 Overnight only. 33 Includes professional schools, 34 Excludes 128,629 
35 ies serials. 36 Central library only. 37 Entire staff is 750 full-time 38 Includes binding. 39 Entire 
sf 40 - ‘ t pre sly reported se in building only. 42 Knoxville division only 43 Partial record of central 
44 | r t ssist 45 » ver of stude yn total undergraduate and graduate enrollment for regular and summer 





761 on full-time basis. 
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tures 
Tota lota \snist Depar t Heads fessional Assis sistants 
College or Colle ant All Departments All Departments A D 
ersit I erai hief 
Expend kx pend f M Max M M M Ma 
Librar tures tures l " \ 
Akror ) } 2.800 & Oo ‘ $2 ONE s) 5K 
Alabama $5.4 Ose sO 1.800 84.10 " 1x PL at] 
(\rizona +. 234.048 “4 ». 3) 4.100 2.800 On 54 2.400 2 4 oOo iM 
Brook}y 4.576.488 4.0 7 00 6.768 | 050 
Brown m4 o274 6.7 sO | oO ‘ 2.520 ‘ooo 14 > ooo 120 oo ~ 
Califorma | Berkeley 0.200 00 5 i) 7. 200 ? RN) 5 on 2 0 
California (Los Angeles 800 xxi RAO ae) 4 xR) 1. 620 : rT aN 
(hicag: } 4 ‘ 
( inctnnat 20 ! 20 4.000 | 2.520 Pat) t 0 xa 
Colorado 5 ‘. mo 4.800 ) 00 80 2 58 2 835 i ORS 
Colorado A. & M 1 00 son Ld on 00 oo oo un 
(Columbia ’ ».49 um m4 we) >, 400 ‘ 
Connecticut 5 8 ; 2.700 a] 7 120 0 
Cornel 7 10 000 174 oo 1 300 
Dartar 8 O7 800 1 0 soo) “ 
Denver 4.211.271 10 wo 5 Oo ‘ 2 a0 ’ 2 400 m0 } 
Duke 5. 666. 085 20 0 24 234 
Flonda O11, 808 410 0 1 Se 8 1 740 400 i 600 200 ’ “ 00 
Ceorgia 10.400) ] ” ~m oH O00 { wn) i 
Harvard 8 454.30 ) i ooo 10.000 ; 2 100 7 OOO j TLD 4 
Howard (Washingt 5 7 1 150 45 7“ 4 ‘ 
Idah« 879 ON 00 ‘ PTT 100 10. 
ILinots 4. 258 ) 500 PT w rT aa 2 00 4 0 
Indiana l ) 
wa $96, 580 4.52 8 580 10 20 4.220 a4 in wn 73 ” rl 
lowa State 0, 650,354 a4 000 «646,740 f 2,520 600 8 00 2.800 7 mm 
Joint Universit il ! 
Kansas 200 +000 15 600 000 5 2400 «62.500 f ao 8602 4 
Kentuck l 040 wo | 120 2.000 0 
Lehigh m2.77 , 800 2 > OO ooo ‘ > wo 2 400 9 (x (x 
Louisiana Stat mw) 134 800 1 ooo iT 2 400 600 14 800 OOK 
Maine 315,744 1 590 4. 800 2 000 000 2 2.400 2.640 x Six 
Maas, Inst. of ‘ 7 ; 
Michiga: 7. 783. We 2.89 1 000 27 2 200 + 300 #24 2 200 4 450 44 ( si 
Michigan Stats 13,787,725 20 1.500 ” 1.872 4 000 l 2 500 x 4 2 3200 wn 
Minnesota +775 6.000 2.448 5 052 61 2.448 4 0 
Mississippi Stat 177 , 651 } 4.000 i} 62,500 600 4 2600 0 
Miasour! 0,589.25 49 2.400 5a) | 2 300 ) ” " 
Montana 000 000 40 } 4.100 4 800 800 } 2,400 000 ; ”) 
New Hampst 608 20 2.61 ‘ 100 00 400 ‘ 2 00 000 ”) ms 
New Mexic 41.85 48 1400 ‘ 000 + 000 } 2 300 Oo 0 
New York Us rit 5. 04 oo 4; 200 2 700 oo 0 
North Carolina 8 280 100 ”) 8 200 234 2 a4 M aT] 
North Dakota 059. 428 , 000 1 000 
North western 11.488. 972 4.74 mo 5 10 ; ooo M4 2 520 “ 
Ohio State aa 88 4 200 O08 " 004 234 2 160 ) 
Oklahoma 200 + 200 Th . 800 2 a ri 
Oregon 1 30 0 000 ’ rm) 17 468 7 7 
Oregon State 6, 157,¢ 5 s.il4 14h aA 18 2. 48 2 ” 
Pennsylvania 685.155 4100 25 40 ‘ 0 TT 
Pennsylvania Stat 4,905.11 f 00 4.404 4 2,184 f 
Pittsburg? 8,671,877 ? 10 10 ! 
Prineetor 6.190.200 000 5 500 4 100 600 . 440 ux 
Rochester 0 2 000 800 15 2 600 000 ) . 
Southern Methodist TOO G4 5.49 1 500 1 20 7 000 800 10 100 ° 700 ( 
S) racuse 000 S40 19 40 440 » “) 40) 10 7 ) 
Temple 4.584 2 4.100 4 4.400 ” 164 400 2 aa 1 ( 160 
Tennesse », 633, 17¢ 2.65 7 2,500 4,400 $2,500 4,200 21 620 2,700 
Texas 58 4.5 wo ono ‘ 2 520 1 500 25 2 520 } m4 2.400 
Utah ‘Se ‘ On 1 500 8 00 000 8 00 0 
Virginia ilé 7 2,532 | 04 ’ 2.412 55 7 244 2.4 
Washington (st P 020.122 4 wn) ‘ 2 400 4 500 10 2 400 oon 500 2.10 
Washington (‘Seattle 8 500 000 +. 7 y 200 100 1 800 24 2.520 wo 
Wayne 5 12, 562 ; + 145 ‘ 4 858 m5 15 “4 4 Sipe 8 
Wyoming 77.442 4 ” 4 000 xO 2 208 504 . 4K 44 
Yale 4,182,482 7 ne) 4,740 0 
Higt 7; 2 ao 10 500 OO8 0 OOK 0 0Of 44 000 ? i) 4 
Media 456.78 OOn 4 500 ’ 2 6a9 4 On ‘54 Th an) " 
Low 41.85 800 on 0 1 ao OOn 800 0 0 Oo “) 
N 0 0 ‘ 27 tw 58 " ' 0 ” ti ‘ ‘ 
1 Ineludes echo ege, and departmental libraries. 2 Not reported, not available, or confidential. 3 $5,400- $7,900. @ Salar { Director of Bas ft 
rare book libraries or 7 al librar 8 Two at 


Library. 5 2) assistant librarians, range $3,600 $6,300. 6 Central research ndergraduate, a j 
ry fr r bud e direetor w 


$4,909 and $5,544. 9 Tw t $4,500 and $5 snd $8,500. 12 Or 








Statistics, 1948-49 (Group | 











» I ent f Pay Hours of Services 
al A trat ‘ : P for Student Circulatior Reading and Stud 
. he tra ‘ ber of Service Regu- Sun Regu- Sum 
D> art ts T Students ar er ar miner 
M M ' “ (assist j km Mu Maxi Ses Sos Vaca Ses Sex Vara 
‘ ! " I ed ! i shut shor thor son sion taut 
. 4M Ss) a 4 ‘ t ) 75 65 
On “ i 424 s4 79 79 79 48 
un " ; ; st 60 75 79 79 79 44 
iM AM 80 “oo 75 62 62 56 5 
Ax 7¢ 40 60 80 82 Ru 79 40 
‘ rT + On " : 44 208 100 12 7 SS 8S ‘4 
‘ { ( ‘ oo 0 123 844 844 754 
‘ 204 804 814 24 
| s W 42 40 65 72 72 4¢ 
& ‘ 8 ‘ 65 60 70 74 74 44 
s 4} 5 45 75 80 
Ax ‘ 80 1.00 76 
4 rl 2 i) 45 ~) 824 
“ om “) Sy 
8 “i 40K 45 65 75 AS 4S 4 
’ “ “ 61 50 75 81 81 8 8 
‘ 5 5 RY au S4 14 
‘ ‘ is aS ”) 75 a5 
s x 8 0 7 87 a7 87 4 
. an ‘ 45 00 524 75 75 48 
‘ ; ‘ ' } 5 s4 4 75 45 
“we 7 . > » v0 , 
5 nM s 4 Sl ”) 1.00 s. 80 54 x 80 4 
“ ‘ is 824 Oo 45 70 34 3 44 3 934 44 
ta ! UF 7 0 75 81 R2 8} sl &2 Ra 
f " ‘ 5 80 R54 8&3 44 S54 &S 4% 
s4 454 80 80 47 80 80 47 
7) “x i i] 50 75 RS &2 43 &8 82 43 
(x “ 4s ; 0 65 a2 82 4 &2 82 46 . 
x s ‘ 82 74 49 
s 1 7 ; 0) 70 AS we ) KS So i) 
ae 0 0) 04 675 40 
4 4 ad | 40 40 
~~ 24 a4 a4 oo 
s ‘ ; t 0 } tt) u 82 44 v1 44 
4 ss 18 ‘ 4 ‘ R&I ss 79 79 49 ’ 4 
. ‘ 5 I 35 0 764 764 464 7 46) 
‘ “ » 120 45 0 x 80) 49 84 49 
‘ in “ ‘ t 50 80 x 55 12 62 I 
4K iM 8 ) & 74 54 &S 54 
¥ si 4) 70 7s 78 78 ; 
‘ 44 ‘ s . OO 804 ie | 40 845 40 
44 . ; 1 oo 824 824 + bia} 51 
Oo 4 0 8 
OK xa0) 00 48 48 
j ' 4,428 ‘ 44 . ‘ 0 7 49 79 75 49 
4 an) 4 0) 5 8 44 &2 79 44 
; nix “) 45 00 Nr 48 Rt 78 48 
sin ON 04 50 87 8&3 6 44 
"4 a) ; 464 UH ‘ 70 1.00 774 68} 44 774 68} 44 
‘ 4 2 ~) 1.2 AA RS 5 ARN RA 48 
j ; . 675 «674 53 67) 67 b. 
‘ 1) iM 0 f 104 744 4 104 ‘44 44 
5 j 1 ‘ "2 1) 75 764 764 44 764 764 44 
5 . iM 8 10 as 79% 7O 4 74 7o ‘ 
“ 4 05 ) 1 75 tt 44 
44 si 42 ) i 76 424 40 7¢ 42) au 
TL! 2 ”) 75 844 a4 sR a4 R4h Sh 
4 ‘ Ts 70 7] oi Ri) 814 54 
ux 5 4 gu ko 14 
1 ‘ Ds 4 Os 2 55 — 2 5 
om sn { ”) “0 1.00 79 74 44 8 74 44 
| aM ‘ wi 8 »” 65 100 80 a) 43 
; “wo a5 7¢ 5 48 7¢ 7 in 
a 4 65 SA 784 } 784 784 
" 4 " 8 00 a4 424 84 424 
‘ 4 428 ‘ j y 100 123 1.327 O4 934 754 104 a34 754 
(x 40K ‘ CSE 1) 5 81} 79 44 824 79 45 
‘ o * 12 5 5 525 40 12 62 424 12 
0 5. 5 4 61 65 18 4f 49 
rarians at $2,000 to $ ». 131 ts 1) to $6,000. 14 824-044. 15 824-864. 16 59-49 17 Includes three affiliated hospitals 18 Three at $4,700 and 
5,400. 19 Two at $4,224 $4,704.20 Tw . hiefs at $4,200 and $5,000. 21 Two at $4,848 and $6,072. 22 Bindery foreman. 23 Number of libraries 
wt r r “ ‘ ~ 
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Student Facult Period News P 
I ent M rs als papers Capita 
bisca Reg ~, Reg > ( ‘ r Rows 
Year ar er ‘ Book ent . ; 
Library Ending Session Sess Seas Sens St Received R Loa 
Adelphi College We49 2 1.0 8 48 s ol 8 548 ‘ ‘ 
Agnes Scott College 1) ) 800 2 “ ) q 
Alabama Coilege 4g49 160 100 sé O4 rT 1 a 774 " ‘ 
Amherst College wWJe49 218 ) ~_ an ‘ ‘ g 
Antioch College 1.11 OR 3 742 40 8 4 4 
Augustana College 1149 8! 12 58 ! 7 594 TT) a’ ve 
Austin College 670 t ) 21. O0¢ OO ‘4 
Bates College WJe49 778 St 80.727 24 J ‘ 
Beloit College edo 1, 00 139 77 } 156,061 400 ! 12, 0m 8 } " 
Bennington College 1Jl49 ww 57 0 028 167 5 mo 20 2 
Birmingham-Southern ( 1Ag49 1.078 400 «0 49.361 ‘ 8 
Bowdoin College OJe49 012 617 we 4 8 
Bryn Mawr College WJe49 ” 1, 000 ‘ ‘ 46.0 
Bucknell University WJe49 2.411 1,085 2 4 74 9 Of 
Central Coll. (Fayette, M SL Aga 767 191 52 ‘ 8 $8 
Clark University 1lAg4* 702 ane 75 177, 422 R78 2 s 2.7 1,3 
Coe College 1Ag49 1.050 a, él 29 A O50 ‘ ‘ 0 ~3 we 
Colby College wWJe49 1,008 8! 187.412 ) . @ aa ‘4 
Colgate Universit 1 471 2 lle ‘ 1@2 114 . ' 4 af ‘ 
Colorado College 1,352 535 104 44 515 " ‘ 1) 
Concordia College OJe49 1,121 219 77 2 f ‘ g as ‘ 
Davidson College Apso M7 70 69 ‘. 5) O38 ‘ m 4 
Denison Univ t 149 1,361 102 80 825 ‘ 4 4 OR 
Dickinson College Wed 7 70 86. GR2 ‘ 4 a4 
Fariham College Wet 766 7 73.420 s 8 F 
Flmira College Je49 a4 » 112 8 44 
Emory and Henry ( eg s1Ag4d a 0 ‘ 28 OR ) my 
Fisk University 1Ji49 1.02 55 ‘ } nm 9 “ Bs ‘4 @ ; r 
Goucher College We49 740 7 a8 4i1 418 ‘ 8,069 2 44 
Hamilton College Meso 1 su 217.582 a4 18 ) 738 +5 { 
Hope College 1Ag49 1 180 192 a5 . rT, @ y 
Illinois Wealeyan Universit 149 1,280 1 ‘1 47,2 ‘ s.¢ . 
James Millikin University We49 1.460 488 q 0 41 ¢ ( ' 9 ' 2 
Knox College WJe49 ® i114 ? 78 ’ a 
Lafayette College t1Ag49 > on 141 123.0 1 20 ‘ 
Lawrence College WJe49 1.0090 ; "4 ¢ ‘ 
Madison College (\a WJe49 1, Oe S11 102 71) 4 405 } 0 
Marietta College s1Ag49 1.22 ) 0.342 2 8 408 
Mich. College of Mining & 

Tech wWJe49 17a 719 126 y2 50. 668 ‘ n ® 
Morningside (College 149 1.030 507 70 0 ) 450 ’ 0 4 4 ae 
Mount Union College WJe49 1,061 521 5 5 7 ‘ j 8 5 a4 ‘ 
Nevada, University of Jet 1.774 1,051 at) 8 49 “ 48 
New Mexico Coll. of Ag. & 

Mech. Arts Jet 1,610 687 211 ? 62.72 . 14 
Oberlin College Je49 58 60 420.0 1.34 a 4 ‘ 4 - 
Parsons College 49 45 248 : 2 m4 
Reed College WJe49 705 2 a0 90 « 4 1) Re 
Rollins College WJe49 630 ‘ ao. 744 % 

Rosary College OJe49 rie 292 34 j " 
St. Catherine, College of eso 77 5 aS 4 1.49 RN 82 

St. John's University WJe49 1.048 ‘ TRip7o ‘ 11 428 0 

St. Thomas, College of WJe49 2 035 511 45 42 1 ‘ 4 
Seneca. Hobart&a Wm. Smith Jeo 1.220 159 iL ‘ 1). 528 ‘ aR 
Smith College wWe49 2 700 IRR { » 142" 1 4 a % s ‘ 
South Dakota State ( ee wWJe49 2.20 ' 15 8 2 189 ‘ ‘ g 
Sweet Briar College wWJe49 ‘54 ( is 104 ‘ ( 

Talladega College'* Wet 8 42 ‘47H ‘ ‘4 
Trinity University s1Ag49 279 60 "” 5 500 ‘ " 

Valparaiso Universit WJe49 54 451 rer, i 0 ‘ 
Vassar College WJe49 1.381 , 266. 727 ‘ “ “4 ‘ 

Virginia State ( WJe49 1 az 1.107 160 4 43. 70 ( ") ® 4 
Wake Forest Cx wWJe49 J 1 55 a4 1041 ‘ ‘ 44 
Washington & Jefferson ( OJe49 1,048 11 87 ”) 74,874 ( ; 
Wellesley College WJe49 744 ’ 261.108 1.08 ‘ ‘ « 
Wells College wJe49 4 57 106 0290 104 14 aaR ‘ 4 ae 
Wealeyan Universit WJe49 7 5 407.48 5 19 ) j 
Wilberforce University Wed 66 ‘ 1¢ 8 . 
Willamette University Wed 9 1.18 ; ‘ 46 858 : 

Williams Cx WJe49 1,154 0K s RR « ‘ 

W ooster | OJe49 1.284 2 11 ( ‘ ‘ 4 

High 2.411 ) 4800 | ) 67 8 425 

Mediar 1.050 7 . 0.379 aR 

Low uM 2 28 1 J o* 

1 Newspapers not included, expenses for newspapers under “other.” 2 Figures reported pre s year d t agree, data reported here - 
taken as correct. 3 Estimated figure. 4 Includes others. § Includes branch. 6 Ir jes graduate students. 7 | jen clerical. 8 I jes $209 | 
summer school assistant. 9 Includes period sdes student service. 11 Includes Sault branch. 12 | les $140 for aud 8 sterials . 
13 Oberlin College Library statistics inc res for Oberlin Put Library wh . ege library a 14 Does not . 








elude 252,259 cataloged pamphiets. 15 Contributed service. 16 Does not te thous 
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Library Operating Expenditures Last Fiscal Year Total Rati 
Ps College or Lib. to 
apita University Total 
Expe Expendi- School 
ta ture tures Ex- 
{ Period Bind Last pend 
me B « als ing Other Total Year tures 
’ $64.9 $0 797 $1.20 $ $ 800 $ 37.439 $1,083, 204 3.5 
190 22. 20 44 1.502 1.036 66 18, 658 
10 14. OO 4 235 1 7i! gHo 707 25,372 414, 267 6.1 
2 4 7 512 60 891 $810 70,285 1,348,727 5.2 
23.02 752 2,442 1, O7¢ 1,641 7,828 871,334 4.3 
wi 6 60¢ 61 771 14,090 
x P| 4,402 t 414 5 236 «=—s«411, 874 192,117 6.2 
8 80 4 658 M2 1.000 8 20,597 827,559 2.5 
nj 71 4 400 401 1.675 8 1.312 26,919 1,094,010 2.5 
RR 5. 4 18 654 4 18, 623 731,000 2.5 
‘ 1 , 28 R5é 1.307 119 8 665 5 50" 1 27 535 527,217 5.2 
0 44 > S87 17,368 10.70" l 45,528 
un ) 80 408 2.115 14,328 15.85 1 4° 518 
s 6a 1,828 14,521 4.20" 1 44,007 1,248,942 3.5 
‘ » ie 420 AT 551 5.138 5.35" 712 15, 064 583.917 2.7 
48 ‘ 8, 820 848 61 674 18, O82 11.50" 1,704 44,334 624,701 7.1 
} a 4 , O90 2.36" 444 12.160 408 , 603 3.0 
’ I 44 2,644 12,364 11.28 3,817 39, 700 
‘ 1 % 2 O4¢ 1.206 14,480 8.47™ 3,354 48,528 
“ 4™ 1a 1,350 7,380 3.91" 1,292 27,062 579,500 4.7 
A 708 99 682 2.75" 430 «=—:12,, 151 7,778 2.8 
4 1.702 612 6,631 5.45% 1,934 21,181 536,026 3.9 
) ( 58 ‘ 9 7 7 12.520 9.19 ,.02 43,248 793,821 5.4 
4 s 878 645 7,921 8.19 1,277 20,451 661,500 4.5 
824 ‘ W31 5,874 7.06 719 16,417 
8 ‘ 47 4,744 12.35 208 13,937 470, 168 4.0 
‘ 48 4 9 4.40" 8 203 378,105 2.2 
22 42 6,247 5. 30 1,026 33,804 5.2 
‘ ‘ | wie 1. 265 7.029 9.49 1,060 12.544 5.7 
‘ 3.5 
; aN RAS 9 5 4.4 
84 ‘ 69 ; 1 3.2 
} 3.6 
‘ 4 t 1,472 ) 2 3.9 
s ‘ ‘ t 7 
i 8 4 tid) 5 532,000 3.7 
‘ »5 52 it) 5 434,262 7.9 
”) r 40 70 25 5 & 
RAN 802 4 5. 2.52™ 
&X a 3 . 072 450 77 4.51™ 378,719 5.3 
4 O70 54 1.353 4 oR™ 386.914 5.4 
“ 04 00 000 7.07™ | 2 250, 883 2.2 
; ‘ 8.4 t oe 140 4. 88™ 1,583 34,545 2,899,642 1.2 
5 ‘ 8 af 47¢ 617 13.23 6,128 123,864 2,278,882 5.4 
8 % ” 7.643™ 15,611 
a0 ! 2 92 17.40" 1,009 33, 206 554 534 6.0 
“4 un r 900 6.74" 975 27,509 483,956 5.7 
48 ‘4 4.1% l 7.25" 3, 265 25,121 
8 4 O09 435 000 2 6.83" 1,202 22,730 446,359 5.1 
‘ 4 4 048 7.38 1.366 19.348 381.306 5.0 
‘ g 38 7R2 0 4 930,020 5.6 
a oF 4" &N 1.020 22 3.8 
Re 4.405 7 2.5 
mt R a4 8 2 376 1.5 
44 4 38 wf 1 O61 4.4 
"| ) 07 48 3.7 
; + 28 R&I 4.5 
‘ 4 1,338 
uy ( we 4 wa) 5.070 6.3 
. ‘ 1. OOS » 
0 4 126 7 5.6 
7 4 uu 4 » 
2 ‘ wn 2 4 » 6.2 
“Ti 1 49 5.8 
‘ 2 810 ) 
a4 Rm») 68 +.3 
“ O4 00 200 000 
8 ‘ ) ‘6 2,902 457 4.1 
} { 2» 4 S87 4.8 
& mn Re 47 > 24 5.070 2. 2He 1.14 6,128 4,051,379 8.6 
. SN . 1,580 046 143 7,750 7.25 1,113 2 581,508 3.9 
‘ ”) 8 ‘ 149 25 1,641 2.36 80 7,297 192,117 1.2 
brary and bookmobile service. 19 Room and payment into retirement fund also provided. 20 Includes 
les School of Relig x f Law a iray School of Medicine. 22 Not included in library budget. 23 Per 
puted as: \ f ne imber of students during regular and sutamer session, plus regular 
24 | pita ‘ tures for service and sterials computed as: Total expenditures divided by number of students 
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Alabam, College 
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Nevada, Universit f 
New Mexico ( fA. & M. Are ‘20 
Oberlin College 
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Reed College 
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Seneca, College of 
Smith College 
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1 For 10 nthe. 2 For it nthe. 3 For 0 nthe. 4! s $225 for one y al worker d ge « } mt of 
ON 7 Plus $300 for the summer. 8 [: jes personne! for Ober Public Library which is ad tere her z bra 9° 
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Fiscal 
Wess 
Library Ending 
Alabama, Jacksonville, State Teachers College me 4 9 
Arizona, Flagstaff, State Teachers Cx wWJe49 
Arkansas, Arkadelphia, Henderson State Teach- 
ers College 
California, Arcata, Humboldt State College wes 
California, Chico, State College wWJe49 
California, Freano, State College wWJe49 
California, San Franciseo, State College werd 
Colorado, Alamosa, Adama State College IMy49 
Colorado, Greeley, State College of Educatior Ose44 
Illinois, Carbondale, Southern Ill. University sJe49 
Illinois, Charleston, Eastern Ill. State College OJe49 
Illinois, Dekalb, Northern Illinois State Teach 
ers College We49 
lowa, Cedar Falls, State Teachers College We49 
Kansas, Emporia, State Teachers College 10649 
Kentucky, Bowling Green, Western Kentuck 
State College OJe49 
Kentucky, Murray, State College WJe49 
Maryland, Frostburg, State Teachers Colleg 1Je49 
Maryland, Towsend, State Teachers College Jeo 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Western Michigan ( 
lege of -ducation 1Ag4 
Minnesota, Bemidji, State Teachers ‘ 
Minnesota, Mankato, State Teachers ( OJe49 
Minnesota, Moorhead, State Teachers (« OJe49 
Minnesota, St. Cloud, State Teachers College OJe49 
Missiasippi, Cleveland, Delta State Teachers 
College WJed9 
Missouri, Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missour 
State College WApsd 
Missouri, Springfield, Southwest Missouri State 
College 1Ag49 
Missouri, Warrensburg, Central Missouri State 
College Jed! 
Nebraska, Kearney, State Teachers ( owe Wes 
Nebraska, Peru, State Teachers Colles: Wie49 
New Hampshire, Keene, Teachers ( 
New Mexico, Las Vegas, High!ands University OJe49 
New York, Albany, State College for Teachers 1Mr49 
New York, Oswego, State Teachers College 1Mr49 
North Carolina, Boone Appalachian State 
Teachers College WJe49 
North Carolina, Greenville bast arolina 
Teachers College wWJe49 
North Dakota, Minot, State Teachers College we49 
North Dakota, Valley City, State hers ( wJe49 
Oklahoma, Alva, Northwestern State College OJe49 
Oklahoma, Edmond, Central State College Wee 
Oregon, Ashland, Southern Uregon ege of 
Education Je49 
Oregon, La Grande, Eastern Oregon College of 
Education OJe49 
Oregon, Monmouth, College of Edueatior WJe49 
Pennsylvania, Bloomsburg, State Teachers ( wWJe40 
Pennsylvania, West Chester, State Teachers 
College 1My49 
Texas, Commerce, East Texas State Teachers 
College 1Ag49 
Texas, Denton, North Texas State ( ear 1Ag49 
Texas, Huntaville, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College 1Ag49 
Texas, San Marcos, Southwest Texas Stat 
Teachers College 1Ag49 
West Virginia, Pairmont, State College WJe49 
West Virginia, Glenville, State College OJe4¥ 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, State Teachers ( eae 1Ag49 
Wisconsin, Oshkosh, State Teachers College OJe49 
Wisconsin, Stevens Point, State Teachers ( OJe49 
High 
Media 
Low 
1 Not reported. 2 Includes 65 part-time. 3 Open-stack 


aterials and $2,000.00 in eq 





ent transferred t 











Facult 
Me ers 
tegu- 5 
ar er 
Nes Ses 
% 63 
7¢ 0 
Sl 5 
12 lil 
yu 236 
’ 42 
151 182 
oa 245 
132 so 
125 y 
8 
12 130 
oa 109 
Ol 81 
0 0 
) 0 
275 136 
~% 71 
65 4 
” 81 
* 6 
ay 82 
ax 200 
8 108 
64 64 
5 50 
5 0 
74 100 
64 75 
“ 4¢ 
0 49 
47 l 
42 42 
or) nu 
‘ 
4 24 
54 47 
4s 4 
0o 47 
127 127 
ru) 250 
124 M4 
OO aS 
él él 
120 5 
él 6 
t tw 
18 150 
70 tw 
0 0 
| for fluorescent 
s $498.40 
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Grad- papers 
mate Re- 
Work ceived 
N 15 
Yes ¢ 
No 5 
Yee 10 
Yes 20 
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Yee 
Yes 05 
No le 
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N 4 
Yes 284 
Yes ‘4 
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\ 8 
N 5 
Yew 2 
N 
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No 5 
N ) 
‘ 105 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 15 
N lt 
Ves 20 
Vea 8 
Yes ‘t 
N é 
N l¢ 
N 11 
\ ] 
\ } 
Yo 37 1 
Yea 24 
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No é 
No 13 
Ves 14 
Yes 12 

234=C«dI 
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Teachers College Li 





Book 
Stock 
21 us 
4,614 
27.290 
40, O88 
77 , 684 
62,691 
i 488 
122,308 
108 32 
68 480 





























B 
Loans 
57,12 
11,88 
8 

6. 92¢ 
101 ‘ 
42.70 
6.99 
2 30 
41.508 


>t 
12,18 
6.4 
48 
. 
8 
Z be ted 
) 485 
a SS 
19,418 
7.538 
4) aw 
41,548 
a0 
034 
8 os 
44 
24,0) 
sw) OR 
178, 20 
104 34 
os 
‘ 
45,824 
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Per Amount 

Total Cent of per 
College Total Student 

. Expenditures Expenditure Spent for 
Staf Student Last Fisea! on Library 
Salaries Service Books Periodicals Binding Other Tota Year Library Service 
: 100 s 78.14 s 165.85 $ 17.55 $ 1,267.62 $ 167.88 $ 15,477.04 $ 490,389.12 1.09 $10.65 
mo Oo 4% 6,932.74 637.74 847.16 557.93 16,067.26 472,062.41 3. 40 23. 63 

400 00 R00 OK 134.70 0.00 601 64 
7h OO 2 700 Of 10.000 00 272.00 450 00 0, 808 OO 713,386.00 4.33 41.36 
800 00 000 00 ). 500.00 I ! 

. ; 8 50 4. 500.00 80 00 715.00 46,490.01 l 422.45 2.81 11.11 
) 400 6,000.00 52.78 263.35 7 4,890.16 l 308 . 65 6.26 19.93 
O45 on 4 245 a5 60 190.50 13,865.13 704.45 5.25 15.46 
‘ 503 5 577.65 2,377.49 56,581.85 1 394.78 4.58 28.96 
’ + aOR Of 066 00 80.00 +. 607.00 18,370.00 120, 488.00 ] 899 00 6.25 40.00 

& 8A 48 4 78 a7 ) a4 48 041.54 9 04 1,938 28 586.77 }.33 22.45 
p ‘ nA } } 460.74 ) 059. 45 1,871.81 41,006.80 1,021,452. 98 4.01 24.59 
418 wi 48 801.487 2,282 81 52.950 00 941,232 08 2.64 +. 35 

a2 On . MO , Ox 00 031.00 1,119.00 45,538 00 926,813.00 4.89 30.53 

. 

4,786.08 & 63. 65 $70.30 0.06 106. @24 37, 386.11 625,000.00 5. 8 10.54 
004 4 ( 69 00 454.31 128.38 461.81 21,545.09 637,148.00 3.38 14.9 
855.4 ‘ 14.0 $97.2 $64.52 0 10,336.08 28. 95 

, 4 4 0.49 ) 800. OF 2.47 20,140.50 $22,197.29 6.22 26. 36 
49 8 a4) x 78. 60 056.45 712.37 1, 962,244.00 3.03 14.70 
44 m4 867.09 180.10 11.01 $64,213.84 1.54 28.85 

‘ ‘ 5.8 a4 818 ¢ 468. 66 517,904.28 4.02 12.17 

‘ ( ® { mi 4.0 281.9 86.290 $68,514.22 4.22 
‘ ” 8 4 2.75 1, 567.91 20.16 
mo On 4 ” ; 4 R47 8 02 04 1. 260.00 18.068 00 673,750.75 ,.13 10. 68 

8 804 ” 00 (x 55 00 030.00 13,543.00 574,984.00 5.83 22.44 

wn Om a 1.8 ” UAL 02.00 78.00 0, 264.00 700 744.00 4.32 15.85 
4 r i4 wR Oo} ion 40" 704. 631.36 37 17.33 
~ i. ‘ 78.27 105.84 32,358. 69 2.54 15.33 
. . " ” x 433.00 227.00 26.76 
10 OK ~ OR 54.7 14.94 
TT) a4 “2.0 19 ! 1,105. 153.10 1.79 22.00 
a ; “4 24 844 07 45,489.19 793 662.00 5.00 31.81 

10.48 67.21 1,505.31 
, " (x 4 ” “a1 OO 1.950 00 4.122 oO 31.8 
‘ 4 180 4 « . m 77.95 4.035.74 548 863.41 6.19 23.12 
4 ‘ “ v2 04 7 18,683.19 140.574. 48 5.48 23.83 
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Notes from the A.C.R.L. Office 


FFICIAL A.C.R.L. business handled at the 
QO 1950 Midwinter Meeting in Chicago 
January 26-29, will be reported fully in a 
iater issue of College and Research Libraries 
in the form of condensed minutes The 
March 4.L.A4. Bulletin carried notes of cer 
tain important actions taken by sections. The 
A.C.R.L. Policy Committee statement,’ which 
rejected Part II of the Fourth Activities 
Committee Report, was approved. The 
Board of Directors was instructed to invest 
gate and consider plans for the creation of a 
federation of American library associations 
They were also instructed to investigate and 
report on the dues allotment scale between 
A.C.R.L. and A.L.A. 

Your attention is called to certain programs 
ot activity which are left largely to this 
office for development without formal action 

As reported at the A.C.R.L. general session 
my attention has been focused on the need 
for a placement service, the development of a 
program of research, and effective representa 
tion of the association and college and re 
search library interests before learned 
societies and other professional organizations 

The need for an effective placement service 
is widely appreciated. Since the strength of 
this association lies in the cooperative efforts 
and volunteer work of the membership the 
plan proposes a decentralized placement pro 
gram, resting principally on the shoulders of 
50-60 volunteers in as many strateg« college 
or university centers throughout the country 
This would make a placement representative 
available to any A.C.R.L. member, as well 
as to a library wishing to fill a vacancy, at 
no great distance. 

Each placement representative would keep 
records of vacancies and applicants within his 
own area, and circulate this information to 
his colleagues in the adjacent areas with the 
expectation that a marriage of vacancy and 
applicant might be made in that region of the 
country. Information on applicants with very 
unusual qualifications, and data on positions 
requiring very specialized training would be 


forwarded to Chicago and handled from this 


A Statemer m Relationship of A.C.R.I and 


office on a national scale. 

This plan will be put into operation on an 
experimental basis in the Southeast before 
summer. 

The Constitution of A.C.R.L. states that 
the object of the association is to advance 
“the continued professional and scholarly 
growth” of college and reference librarians. 
Like the weather, a research program has 
seen more discussion than accomplishment 
The College Libraries Section of A.C R.L 
had a very interesting program at Midwinter 
devoted to this subject. 

As a result of discussions it has been pro 
posed to appoint a committee with the specifi 
assignment of compiling quarterly lists of 
topics for research and investigation in the 
fields of college and research library problems 
This list should include works in progress by 
individuals or committees of any library or 
ganization. Comment may be given on the 
need, progress if any, or methods ot attacking 
the problem. Once the list is published, it 
would be the objective of this office to invite 
and cajole individual members of the associa 
tion to undertake one or another of the 
studies 

It is quite possible that this list might be a 
regular feature of College and Research Li 
braries and, combined with this communica 
tion of mine, mailed out regularly to all 
members as a reprint. This would cost 12-15 


cents per member annually 


At the end of March I will speak at the 
Louisiana Library Association in Baton 
Rouge, and in April to the Texas Library 
Association in Houston. In June I travel to 
Sacramento to speak before the California 
Library Association. On each of these trips 
I will make as many “library stops’ as possi 
ble without being away from the office at any 
time for more than two weeks There are 
also three local speaking engagements in the 
near future. So far, my visiting has been 
limited to about 15 libraries in the vicinity of 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Fort Worth. 

Arthur T. Hamlin 
A.C.R.L. Executive Secretary 
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Personnel 


HERE are few names in the field of ] brar 
unship that call forth more admiration 
from practicing librarians than does that of 


Haines Her 50 years of 


tf devotion to the enrichment 


service 
eveal a record o 
inship through a fuller understand 


ot what DOrary service means 


It seems fitting that some recognition of 

$s magnincer expenditure should be made 

rh name lo this end, and with a dual 
purpose the Alumni Association of the Grad 
ite School of I Service at the Univer 

t oft Southern (4 tornia has ippo nted al 


mmittee t est sh the Haines 
Scholarship at the School. As its first objective 
the Scholarship will pay honor to this acknowl 
ye eade m the rary world. Secondly 
vill provide t s tron vhich qualified 
, school students may receive financial 
n completu their protessional training 
B nliike most scholarship tunds, income 
ti ‘ T if ‘ | ne ivali nile t \liss 
Haines she she nee t 
The committe s now prov ng nation 
pportunit Draria in triends 
Helen Haines to 1 ticipate 1 the building 
ot this tund L ltimate yy val of the com 
ttee s the s ot $10,000 whicl sk Ilfully 
veste will bring sufficient income to pay at 
st ft tuition of one student each semester 
Nat il uirman of the committee is Althea 
Warren Department of Library Science 
| é iM in. Assisting Miss War 
lohn Askling ndexing consultant {04 
W th St., Ne York, as eastern chairman 
B. J. ¢ ¢ n of the Pomona 
tornia, P I western chair 
| t ie the er ers tf 
I tee est energet illy 
persor ! pre p part pa 
f Ser tions to Dr. Lewis 
ote r n t tl University ot 
southe f t ! | Angeles 7, Cal 
é the Helen I 
Haines S Co ttee 
| N Em™ettr Burke has been appointed 
c I 1 of George Peabody College for 


Denn to succeed Dr 


> 
goes to Pe l 


{PRIL, 195 





Emmett Burke 


John 


past two years he was chief librarian of 
Christian Brothers College of that city. 
Mr. Burke's library 
science done at the Graduate Library 
School of Chicago. He 


In addition to 


graduate work in 
was 
the University of 

B.L.S. in 1947. 
this degree, Mr. Burke holds the master of 
arts in English and in science has specialized 
n biology with the B.S. He received his B.A. 


from De Paul University, Chicago, in 1930. 
Mr. 
held 


< olleges, 


received his 


Four states have been the scene of 


Burke s 


responsible 


experience. He has 


w“ ith 


library 
library positions 
junior colleges and secondary schools in Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Minnesota and Illinois. In 
1941 he was elected to a Carnegie scholarship 
to the first workshop held for junior college 
personnel in the United States. 

Mr. Burke chairman of the 
Secondary School Catholic 
Library Association in 1948 and also national 
secretary of the College and University Sec 


national 
Section of the 


was 


tion of the Special Libraries Association for 
1947 he 
president of the Language Teachers Associa 


the same year. From 1945 to was 


tion. He has written for various professional 
and educational magazines. 

In addition to being librarian at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Mr. Burke 
will hold the rank of assistant professor of 


library science in the Peabody Library School. 
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Appointments 


Dorothy Larsen, formerly on the staff of 
the Teachers College Library at Columbia 
University, is now Librarian of Westmar 
College, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Henry C. Hastings left the library of 
Brown University to accept appointment as 
reference librarian of Kenyon College, Gam 
bier, Ohio. 

Howard W. Williams is head of the Circu 
lation Department at Swarthmore College 
Library. He was formerly on the library staff 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., was appointed as 


sistant director of libraries at the University 
of Denver. Prior to coming to Denver, he 
was loan librarian at Iowa State College 
Library. 

Mrs. Mignon E. Eliot was appointed |i 
brarian in charge of the reserve room at the 
University of Denver. Mrs. Eliot was most 
recently librarian at Miss Hutchinson's 
School, Memphis, Tenn 

Carlyle Stickler has accepted a position as 
documents librarian at Stanford University 





LaVelle Cox is supervisor of the Periodica 
Section at the Princeton University Library 


Retirement 


Edith M. Coulter retired after 42 years of 
service in university libraries. From i907 to 
1911 she was in the Reference Department at 
Stanford After that time she was in the 


University of California Library at Berkeley 
first in the Reference Department, and then 
as a member of the faculty of the School of 


Librarianship 


Necrology 


Beatrice Barker, for 30 years head cata 
loger in the University of Oregon Library 
died in 1949. 

Robert J. Conklin, librarian and professor 
of English at Springfield College, Springfield 
Mass., died on or about Dec. 25, 1949, in 
tragic circumstances. Led by his interest in 
problems of social and international under 
standing, he had accepted a | ulbright grant 


to teach for a year in the University of the 


Philippines, where he had previously served as 
head of the English Department. During the 
Christmas vacation, he and his companion 

geographer from the university staff, while 
engaged m a scentit« expedition into the 
little-known, mountainous region of northern 
Luzon, were killed by bandits. Prior to his 
ippointment to the staff of Springfield Col 
lege in 1936, he had taught English at Penn 
State, Purdue, and Muhlenberg College 


Recent Personnel Changes in Foreign Libraries 
g f 


Bernard Kettle, formerly director of the 
Cjuildhall Library, London, died Aug. 9, 1949 
Dr. Hans Hansel was appointed provisional 
director of the Fulda Landesbibliothek on 


Aug I 1949 
Dr. Simon Hépfl, director of the Bibliothek 
der Technischen Hochschule in Munich, die 


on Oct. 18, 1949 Lawrence 8S. Thompson 


Films in the Academic Library 


Continued from page 150) 


more than to eftect a correlation of the li 
Wary s activities with those of the film 
center 

If, on the other hand, the departments of 
the institution are attempting to meet their 
film needs with inadequate resources, with 


out any plan for coordinating materials and 


equipment, the need for constructive actior 
is manifest. ‘The librarian may then justi 
fiably believe that he has not only an oppor 
tunity but a genuine responsibility for secur 
ing necessary funds for a centralized filn 
service which will adequately meet the 


needs ot the community. 
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News from the Field 


The manuscript ble 
if ns ft St. Catherines 
\Ionastery on Me. Sinai 
e being | togr iphed 
tX the I rary of \ ongress 
} 


onducted by the American 
M in This 


tofore almost totally inacces 


1 1dit t man t 
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f $7500 f |. F. Bell of 
the } ‘ ; two rare 
- ex] itions 

nte 1 Paris. one 
¢ n 1602 The « er im 


led from Brazil to Canada 
h ontains 332 pages, 1s pro 
with woodcuts of the Indians 

Chevet ne his explora 


new l reasure Room on Dex 2 


exhibit of a 


eagle dai 


The other item is Des 


. j 
voyages de 


France 


hook n 1002 


tions sauvages Ou 
Samuel Champlain de Brouage en 
nouvelle. Champlain wrote the 

ifter he returned from his first 
New 


three other known copies of the Thevet vol 


voyage to France There are only 
ime and four of the Champlain work in this 
yuntry 

Philip M. Benjamin, librarian of Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa has announced the 
sition of five recorded programs, dealing 
Lincoln story, as presented on the 


Cavalcade ot 


with the 
radio 
These recordings have been added to the Ida 
MI. Tarbell Lincoln Collection in Reiss L 
Allegheny College 

The Chenery 


Liberal Arts 


program Americ i 


Drary at 
College ot 


opened its 


Library of the 
Boston University 
1949 with an 
collection of 


recently ac quired 


Americana This gift of manuscripts and 
ginally formed part of the private 


brary of Mr und Mrs. Mark Bortman of 


Newton Center. The collection is especially 


early Massachusetts imprints and 


strong in 

whenth. compe I / ¢i | 
seventeenth-century ondon printings of colo 
nial material Among the books are Thomas 


Shepard's Sincere Convert, London, 1640, and 


Richard Mather’s Heart Welting Exhorta 
tion, London, 1650 of which there are three 
known copies There are several Boston Mas 


sacre orations one of which contains the 


Adams ; here are 
libraries of Lord Mel 
North. The Letter-Book of 


Gage for 1775 and a collection of the 


uutograph of Samuel 
manuscripts from the 
ville and Lord 
General 
papers of the Rev. Jonathan Mayhew are two 
of the 
tl 


most recent manuscript additions to 
s collection. 

brary ‘has re 
Ward 
illuminated 


Latin 


the work of a French scribe. 


Northwestern University I 
Mrs 


beautiful 


eived, as a gift trom James 


Thorne, an unusually 
fifteenth-century manuscript. It is a 
Book ot Hours 

The National Taiwan University Library 
ry China, is 


establishing exchange relationships with vari 


n Jaipei, Taiwan, interested in 


ous American libraries. The National Taiwan 


University Library number of 


possesses a 


[ung-hoang manuscripts it is willing to ex 
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change tor certain American publications. Mr 
lai-lien is chiet of the Periodicals, Exchange 
ind Gift Section 

The famous James Weldon Johnson Me 
morial Collection of Negro Arts and Letters at 
Yale was opened formally on Jauary 7. The 
collection, the gift of Carl Van Vechten, was 
described briefly in an earlier issue of this 
column. Mr. Babb, librarian of Yale, has 


unnounced that the collection is available to 


scholars and other interested persons Vhis 
memorial collection ranges in scope from the 
recordings of Bessie Smith, blues singer, to 
volumes by Booker T. Washington 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis O. Byrd of Upper 


ville, Va., have presented to the College of 





William and Mary over 200 volumes which 
belonged to the Harrisons ot “Brandon” and 
Upper Brandon” and to other relatives of 
the Byrd family of Virginia 

Dr. Edwin E. Willoughby, chief bibliogra 
pher of the Folger Shakespeare Library, has 
idvised the (¢ ollege of William and Mary of 
his long-term project for forming a collection 
of books on “the original patrons of the Col 
lege, Their Sacred Majesties, King William 
ind Queen Mary Dr. Willoughby for 
merly served as head of the Library Science 
Department it William and Mary. Durin 


the last several years he has given the colleg« 


over 20 early mprints oncerning (ueen 
Mary 

The University of Kentucky has reache 
un agreement with the Court of Appeals to 
have certain Kentucky) newspaper files trans 
ferred from the court to the university 
braries. This acquisition now makes Lexing 
ton one of the greatest centers of ear 
newspapers in the South 

Robert Vosper, associate librarian, Univer 
sity of California Library, Los Angeles 
reports the acquisition of 126 works in the 
field of Catalan language and literature. The 
books were acquired as a result of a ‘trip to 
Spain made by Mr. Vosper las: spring. The 
collection contains six dictioniiries, including 
the two volun es thus tar issu*d of Alcover 
monumental Dictonari Catala } alencia 
Balear: five works dealing with language and 
grammar; five dealing with phonetics and 
linguistics; three bibliographical works; seven 
collections of romances (ballads ubout $0 
volumes of classical texts: and a beautifully 


bound facsimile edition of the first book pub 


shed in Spain 1475 Les t nianord 
la | erge Maria. Catalan and Valencian liter 
iry history and criticism are also represente 
ind there are seven works dealing wit! 


tology ind to 





paroet 





lklore 


ind %O0 about art 


music, history, and geography 


tant periodical sets are also included in the 
collection 
The Mark Twain papers have me to the 


University of Calito 
bequest trom ( lara 
only living daughter 
collection includes 4 


books and diaries; « 


] 
Several impor 


rnia, Berkele thre 


 lemens 


ot Mark l wain The 


5 of 


scripts masses of Dusiness 


photographs and per 


sands of letters 


Washington Unive 


recently opened a ne 


’ 
Fitteen thousand books and 


been assembled trom var 


the campus to form this n 
yineeriny ind mathemat 

on the second floor of the 
Conterence Curricu 

ind Scholarshihs 

foreign medica brarians 
sucn scholarships tor the i 
50 The re pients are Er 
sen Odehrens issistant 


Economic Commission tor 


Santiago Chile | 


Ovchrens issistant 


University of Mont 


progran vhich ts be 
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the Gsraduate Librar 
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§ Technology. spoke on Permanency and 


( hange im Re tion tf I DOrary Educ ition 


The Library Committee of Washburn 
Municipal University, Topeka, Kan., is spon 


soring series of four faculty lectures this 
vear to provide an opportunity for members 
of the taculty and their wives to share their 
scholarly nterests. Naomi Nelson opened the 
series on October 12, describing her impres 
+ the (joethe R entennia ’ Aspen. 
I he 145-49 (4 nittee on 
ay Adn st t t the Division 
t ( ataloging t Classifica 
! t \ Libra Association has 
t ? I et n 75 libraries 
n vit t [ es the se of 
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Author of the work is Dr. Leonard Shapiro 
of the Georgetown University Graduate 
School 

Approximating 425 pages in dark blue cloth 
binding and fully indexed, the volume retails 
at $10.00. Subsequent volumes are scheduled 
to appear in summer and fall of 1950. 

John Wiley and Sons, New York publishers 
have just completed an arrangement with 
Methuen and Company of London whereby 
Wiley has been granted the American distri 
bution rights of the well-known Methuen 
Physical Monograph Series. ‘These mono 
graphs are pocket -size, hard-bound books 
ranging from 64 to 132 pages in length on 
various aspects of physics of interest to con 
temporary scientists. These volumes, written 
by prominent British and continental Euro 
pean specialists, are intended to provide non 
specialists with compact statements of modern 
thought in the field covered. 

Catholic 
his Is Your Library, an attractive booklet 


University Library has _ issued 


for the guidance of students to the resources 
ind services of the library 

Selected Bibliography of the Specialized 
f{gencies Related to the United Nations is 
No. 1 of the United Nations Headquarters 
Library Bibliographical Series. This publica 
tion is available from the Columbia University 
Press, price 25¢ 

The University of Denver Press has still 
ivailable copies of its factographs, Help Your 
self to a Good Research Paper and Where 
to Find Facts on Federal Bills and Laws 
These posters, which sell for $1.50 each or 
$15.00 per dozen, are colorful presentations 
of the fundamentals of library use 

In November, H. W. Wilson Company 
published the tenth annual edition of its ex 
tremely useful Catalog of Reprints in Series 
19049. The price of $4.00 includes the spring 
supplement published this year. This catalog, 
familiar to many librarians, is a buying guide 
to those vast quantities of better books, at 
Phe Catalog 


s particularly welcome in a period of shrink 


lower prices, known as reprints 


ng budgets. For the statistically minded the 
hook discloses some interesting facts. Grace 
Livirigston Hill with 77 titles available in 
reprints continues to head the list of “most 
Zane Grey with §§ titles 


remains second, but Erle Stanley Gardner 


reprinted authors.” 


plus his three pseudonyms) with 51, has been 
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coming up fast. Among the classics there are 
34 Dickens’, 29 Scott’s, and 23 Cicero’s. The 
new Catalog of Reprints has 235 pages and 
is the only single guide to an important 
market 

One Hundred Books about Bookmaking 
by Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, is a new publica 
tion of the Columbia University Press. First 
published in 1933 (as Fifty Books about 
Bookmaking) this useful volume is now en 
larged and includes titles on the origin of 
books, printing practice, types illustrations 
bookbinding and papermaking, and bookmak 
ng periodicals. New publications, as well as 
some older works have been added This 
attractively printed volume sells for $1.75. 

Robert I 
Columbia University, is the author of Blue 
print Your Career (Stackpole and Heck 


1949. $2.75). College librarians will find this 


Moore, director of personnel at 


a useful volume in assisting students who 
want intormation about positions The author 
includes many practical suggestions which 
should aid the undergraduate in making use 
of his college curriculum to fit himself for 
the « ireer of his choi 2. 

The Public Affairs Press, Washington 
D.¢ has issued a Guide to Women’s Organ 
A Handbook about National and 


International Groups, by Ellen Anderson 


izations 


This is an ilphabetical list ng of organiza 
trons “W th intormation concerning year oft 


origin, mem! 


vership, address, name of execu 
tive ofhcer, et The price of the public ition 
s 52.00. 

The Office of Education has issued a 
Selected Bibliography on School Finance 
1033 to 19048 (Bulletin 1949, No. 14), by 


Most of the items included 


Timon Covert. 
ire annotated. 

Among recent publications of the Library 
of Congress are The General Spaatz Colle: 
tion (free, Publications Section, L.C.); and 
Facts and Figures about the Federal Govern 
ment, by W. Brooke Graves (Card Division 
inf. 296) 

Ralph E. McCoy and Elizabeth O. Hogg 
have prepared the “University of Illinois 
Library Resources in Labor and Industrial 
Relations.” 


able te interested research libraries, contains 


This publication, which is avail 


detailed information of the holdings of labor 
naterials at Illinois and will be used as a 


yasis for building the collections. Copies may 
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be had on a limited basis from Mr. McCoy, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
University of Illinois, 704 S. 6th St., Cham 
paign, III. 

George K. Anderson, professor of English 
it Brown University, is the author of The 
Literature of the Anglo-Saxons (Princeton 
University Press, 1949. $5.00). This volume 
presents a new approach to the study of Old 
I nglish in that it emphasizes literature rather 
than langu ige ( ontaining quotations trom 
the works of Anglo-Saxon writers, it is a 
readable and scholarly contribution 

Ihe Bibliographical Society of the Univer 
sity of Virginia has issued two mimeographed 
publications, The Sadleir-Bloch Gothic Col 
lection, by Robert K. Black, and 4 Supple 
Woodward FS McManaway 
Check List of English Plays, 1641-1700, by 


ment to the 


| redson Bow ers 
he Philosophical Library, New York, has 
published Jewish Artists of the 10th and 2oth 
Centuries, by Karl Schwarz The volume 
} 


which includes illustrations contains Dio 
graphical sketches of a number of artists 
Price, $4.75. 

The Library Association, London, has pub 
lished The Subject Index to Periodicals 
1047 with ] Rowland Powel as general 
editor. The list of periodicals indexed has 
been revised to include many new periodicals 
Also a more convenient format has been 
udopted. ‘The subscription is £5.5s per year 

The University of Oregon Instructional 
Materials Laboratory announces the re-estab 
lishment of its Curriculum Bulletin Series 
with the release of three new numbers of 
interest to Librarians 

No. 57 Instructional Aids to Learning. 47p 
50¢ A comprehensive list of bibliographies 
and sources of audio-visual aids brought up 
to date. July 1949 

No. 58 Free and Inexpensive Teaching Ma 
terials. 22p. 25¢ A list of 200 firms and 
igencies that distribute free and inexpensive 
educational materials of value in most subject 
areas 

No. 59 Free and Inexpensive Materials in 
Social Studies lip. 15€ A list of over 150 
firms and agencies that distribute materials 
for use in social studies classes. Includes some 
firms as listed in No. 58.) 

Inquiries and orders should be directed to 


Instruction Materials Laboratory, School of 
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Education, University of Oregon, Eugene 
The University of Cape Town Libraries 
has issued Photographic Service Points in 
Libraries, Archives and Museums in South 
ffrica 1949 


tion contains the results of an inquiry made 


This mimeographed publica 


n September 1949, and was compiled by O 
H. Spohr 

{ Short H story i Chines frit, by Hugo 
\l sterberg is 1 recent puDlication of the 
iilosophi il Library The period covered S 


from prehistoric times to the Manchu Dy 


, 
nasty bitty plates, representing works of art 
trom ¢ h perio supplement the text 2271 
$<.00 
"1 , 
\ irians nd particularly those on 


brary stafts, will want to consult the 
Inqu ry s 


lumes of the Public Library 
Press. In 


$3.75). This study is concerned with the polit- 
cal process linking legislature, public admin 
istrator, organized groups, professional associ 
itions, administrative boards, voluntary citi 
zens’ movements, and other elements of the 
citizenry for whom the public library is made 
ivailable. Governing authorities on a local, 
county, state, and Federal level are considered. 

Work Measurement in Public Libraries; a 
Review and Manual on Time Studies and 
Work Units with a Statistical Analysis and 
in Evaluation of Administrative and Manage 
ment Procedures in certain Public Libraries 
by Watson O’D. Pierce (New York, Social 
Research 237P.- 


$1.00), has as its aim the analysis of the 


Science Council, 1949, Vv 
working patterns and techniques in public li- 
braries, the trying out of methods of ex- 


1 techniques, and 


mining those patterns anc 
the provision of a basis upon which the li- 


brary staff may discover the points at which 


rr nt Pul tions f the Citizen. Among more efficient methods may be instituted. 
he other volumes is William Miller’s 7) Chere are four major parts in the study: 
Book Industry (xiv, 1§7p. $2.75), which is a Part I deals with two questionnaires, the first 
scription of trade book publishing as it is sent to the 37 libraries which took part in the 
nducted in the United States today Such Baldwin-Marcus cost study (1939) and the 
tters as finance, editing, production, and second to the 60 libraries which constituted 
elation t braries are nsidered the Public Library Inquiry sample; Part II is 
Glor Waldron’s The Information I 1 manual for time and work unit measure 
XV 28zp. $3.75 xamines the field of the ment; Part III gives measurement data ob 
It information filn She presents a d tained from three public libraries of varying 
tailed study of films in education, problems size through the application of the manual; 
1 prospects in 16mm film, producers and ind Part IV presents an evaluation of the 
luction, the chaot madition ot strib measurement results and procedures, and con 

n, tl s uses of film, public libraries lusions derived from the data collected. 

f $ nd film ilation in eight | The Library of Congress has issued a re 
iries The lume lso contains a 1 seful vised edition of its Rules for Descriptive 
ssary and an annotated bibliography Cataloging, the first preliminary edition hav 
The Librar Pu «Xx 72p. $3.00 ng appeared in 1947. The new 141-page 

y Bernard Berelson vith the assistance of volume is available from the Superintendent 
Lester Ashein s an organize summary of of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., at $1.50 
vhat is now known about the use of publi At the 1949 Midwinter Meeting the A.L.A 
braries in the United States Che volume Council, upon recommendation of the Di 
nsiders studies which have been made of vision of Cataloging and Classification 
brary users, how often they e the public accepted the L.C. rules as part two of the 
brar the trend in pub lit se and 1.1.4. Cataloging Rules. 
the popular attitudes toward libraries. Atten The American Vocational Association, 1010 
tion is als ven to the need for further re Vermont Ave Washington 5, D.C., has 
earch Of all the majo i lof com issued Studies in Industrial Education. This 
unication Berelson observes, “books are unnotated bibliography is the first compilation 
the most specialized, the most « lite, the of graduate studies in industrial education and 
ost sophisticated nd the least used lists 2002 studies in industrial arts education 
Oliver Garce s the thor of The Pul vocational industrial education and technical 
Library in ¢i P f Py es XXVI 2585p education Price is $1.00 
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Education in Arab Countries of the Near 
East (584p. $6.00) by Roderic D. Matthews 
and Matta Akrawi, has been issued by the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. This 
volume, which is illustrated and contains 14 
charts, covers Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Trans 
jordan, Syria, and Lebanon 

Libraries of the Southeast: A Report of 
Library 
Survey, 1946-1947, has been published by the 


the Southeastern States Cooperatin 


University of North Carolina Press for the 
Southeastern Library Association. Louis R 
Wilson and Marion A. Milczewski are the 
editors. Price: paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.00 

The Southwestern Library Association has 
issued papers and proceedings of its Twelfth 
Biennial Conference, Oct. 31 to Nov. 3, 1948 
New Orleans. Address orders to Patricia 
Paylore, University of Arizona Library 
Tucson, Ariz. Price, s50¢. 

What Teachers Say about Class Size, by 
Ellsworth Tompkins, is Circular No. 311 of 
the Office of Education 
Documents, Washington 25, D.¢ Price, 20¢ 

The H. W. Wilson Company has issued the 
revised edition of The Administration of the 
College Library, by Guy R. Lyle, with the 
Marjorie J 


Che volume 


Superintendent of 


collaboration of Paul Bixler 
Hood, and Arnold H lrotier 
which has grown from 601 to 608 pages 
includes materials which have been developed 
since 1944. This is especially true of Chapter 
I, “The Changing College Library,” in which 
attention is called to new problems in the 
growth and support of college and junior 
college libraries; Chapter III Administra 
tive Organization,’ which pays special heed 
to the divisional organization of services; 
Chapter VII The Teaching Function 


which contains new material on audio-visual 


services; and Chapter XV The Library 
Building and Equipment,” which considers 
innovations in college library buildings Al 


though the book has not been greatly ex 
panded in terms of pages, there are a number 
of changes in the text, as well as many 
additions to the references and bibliographies 
The price is $5.00 
Library Literature, 1946-1948, edited by 
Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, has been issued by the 
H. W. Wilson Company (1649, 478p., service 


basis). This always useful index contains in 
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this issue entries con erning toreign publica 
} 


tions, a teature w hic h had peen discontinued 


during the war period In general, the 
volume is similar to its predecessors, with the 
exception that abstracts have been somewhat 


shortened 


The Fitteenth Annual Con 


Viscellany terrence rormeriy Inst tute 

ot the (sraduate Library 
School of the University tft iL | he 
held on July 24-29 on the Sub blio 
graphic Organization A leaflet des yin 
the detailed program will be available upon 
request in the spring of 19% I turther in 
formation address the De in of the (sraduate 


Library School, University of Chicag: 

Julius J. Marke, acting law librarian of the 
New York University School of Law Library 
was elected this vear’s chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Library Education of the Coun 
cil of National Library Associations at its 
Chicago meeting, Jan. 29, 1950 

The committee is making 1 Survey o de 
termine the most desirable educational prepa 
ration for special librarians (law, medical, mu 
sic, et to serve as a guide in developing 
An out 


growth of the Princeton Conterence on [| 


} ] 
training programs in library schools 


brary Education held in 1945 the committee 
which consists of delegates representing the 
major national library associations, was estab 
lished tor mutual exchange of intormation De 
tween library schools and the various profes 


sion il groups 


The Army Medical Library has decided to 


bring the Index-Catalogue to a close. Follow 
Ing publication of the volume rrentl in 
preparation, the library plans to publish a 


volume or volumes which w 
of its monograph holdings mmple ip ) 
the mid-century mark 
publish selectively the most useful portion 

the vast backlog of over 1,750,000 yet-unpub 
lished references which have accumulated over 
the years. At the same time, the library's Cur 


rent List of Medical Literature will be aug 


mented and improved so as to provide more 


> 
Provision tor t continuing 


record of the library's monographic holdings 


effective service 
} Loe od j he forr ual 
las Deen assures n the torm of an annua 


supplement to the L. C. Catalog of Printed 


Cards 
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Review Articles 


Government Publications 


Government Publications for the Citizen \ 


report of the Public Library Inquiry). By 


James I McCamy. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1949 139p. $2.50 
(,overnment publications have vained con 


distinction through the fact that 


ne of the studies of the all-important Public 


siderandie 


Library Inquiry is devoted entirely to them 
Furthermore, the study was made by a social 
scientist rather than by a librarian Mr 
\icCamy, now protessor ot politic il science 
ut the University of Wisconsin, will be re 
nembered for his excellent previous study 
Government Publicity, published in 1939 
While one might disagree with some of his 
recommendations or suggest alternatives, the 
new study is a significant contribution to the 
literature relating to government publications 

(Questions n wht be raised as to whether a 


two months’ sampling of the Monthly Cata 


yg, January and February 1947, and a one 
month sampling of the Monthly Checklist of 
State Publication ire sufhicient to draw con 
lusions regarding federal and state publish 
ng Incidentally Appendix B States 
VWonthly Catalog, \an.-Feb. 1948, instead of 
Jan.-Fet 947 While the author stresses 
throughout the importance of the processed 
locument, unfortunately the Monthly Cata 
even now es not give a complete picture 
vf this form of federal publishing At least 
to me dey irtment the Department otf 
Agriculture this might have been secured 
through its rary's Bibliography of Agri 
uitur For state publ sh ng the study could 
ave been au ented by analysis of the check 
sts of individual state publishing that now 
exist tor adDout a dozen states 
Questions might also be raised as to the 
issification of kinds of federal publications 
For ex imple | stings of un nterpreted data 
ich as directories of personnel and bibliogra 
phies are grouped as “Catalogs p. §-6 
ind statistical statements and magazines are 
ombine is periodicals (p. 5- Again, the 
najor catagories of federal publishing (p.13 
might be questioned, espes illy when types of 
iblishing such as “Legal actions” and “Ec« 
inalys ind reporting ire combined 
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with subjects such as “Aviation.” 

Depository libraries, including those that 
are college libraries, must contain at least a 
thousand books other than government publi 
cations, and must make the government publi 
cations available to the public. This 
statement applies both to “all” and to selective 
depositories. Mr. McCamy’s statement on 
page 30, therefore, needs to be changed a 
cordingly. 

On page 59, Mr. McCamy states that 
Government publications are not regarded 
as important save in the large libraries in 
cities of 100,000 or more and even in these 
material is used chiefly for reference pur 
poses. Although Mr. McCamy’s evidence 
probably pointed to this conclusion, | cannot 
refrain from challenging the statement. 
Possibly the small and medium-sized public 
libraries do not give the attention to acquiring 
ind selecting government publications that 
they do to that of books, pamphlets and other 
materials. Furthermore, the media of selec 
tion chiefly used by these libraries only in 
frequently include government publications 
whereas every issue includes books and other 
materials. If this were not true, would his 
inalysis of the government best sellers, which 
follows, show such a small percentage of the 
26 titles in libraries? Of course, another 
point should be emphasized here: namely, 
the fact that most of these titles are so well 
known that the interested public may actually 
own personal copies and therefore not seek 
to use them in the public library. 

Untortunately, even though all libraries 
n their public 


vould like to have recorded 
ard catalogs every book, pamphlet, govern 
ment publication, etc., such a program is 
giadually becoming an impossibility because 
of the cost and limitation of space. While 
the case may be different for the small or 
medium-sized public library, the larger li 
brary now has to coordinate its bibliographic 
collection with its card catalog and not dupli 
ate in the card catalog all items found in 
checklists and subject bibliographies. There 
should be more trained personnel to assist the 


public in this coordination. Mr. McCamy, 


SJ 
w 








here, | am sure, expressed the point of view 


of the public user of libraries, but from an 


economic standpoint such a procedure is 


gradually becoming impossible. 


Mr 


found 


McCamy’s recommendations, as 


in Chapter Four Libraries and Govern 
ment Cooperation,” need careful study. First 
he presents the urgent need for a tool whicl 


will 


tions by 


attempt to classify government publica 


type of interest and the need tor a 


itions of wide 
Wonthly Cat 


types o 


list of public 
interest. While 


log might easily indicate 


selective genera 


the federal 


nterest it 


would be impossible for it to become a sele 





tive list. Its objective should be 





comp en 
siveness so as to include not only Govern 
ment Printing Office imprints, but all pro 
essed public itions and ot eld agencies 
is well Although we have had many con 
mercial projects which periodically select 
hooks ind namphlets there never Nias Deen 
similar one tor government publications of 
general interest Would libraries finance such 
in undertaking if it were prepared by govern 
mental or nongovernmental sources? 

Mr. McCamy’s suggestion for a coordina 
tion of distribution through the 5$ iperinten 
lent of Dox ument s Om e vi e l¢ il wo | | 
be difficult of attainment This idea was 
proposed | the state of California at the 


time the new State Docun ent Distribution 
Bill was being considered but it was aban 
loned because it was found that legislators 
ind departments desired to reserve their 
r ghts is to tree distribution of state docu 
ments It is questionable whether ongress 
men and the federal agencies and lepartments 
vould react any differently 

Mr. McCamy has shown the need for 
le ir onsistent ind exact statement is fo 
which publications are free and which are tor 
sale The Federal Gsovernmental is verv in 
onsistent n ts pol cy “ th respect to tree 
ind sale distribution 

Again, in Mr. McCamy’s suggestions } 
i rationalized depository systen we find the 
same stumbling block Will congressmen or 
igencies surren ler ll the T ghts or ; 
tribution of free opies ind permit then 
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to be cleared through one central coordinated 
distribution unit? It is quite possible that 
f all free distribution were made through 
one central source and were limited prin 
pally or only to libraries ill libraries n nt 
receive all government publications free of 
harge, irrespective of cost, and the burder 
would be no greater ft the taxpaver than 
t is now under the present very wastet 
tree distr bution ran | nless or ress 
men and the federal encie re w ne to 
give up their rights mmpiete tree list i 
tion of all federal publications to lil es 
m cht imount to a very subdDstant | sun t 
s a strange paradox that raries genet 
expect to receive government | ib] itions tree 
f charge, but seldom question paying f 
umphlets and books which in mar se 
ire unreasonably priced The f stior 
s: Where does tree dist ition ¢f i 
sale begin? Furthermot wich she ove 
ncreasing number of responsibilities Deing 
shifted to the Federal Government, how n 
vdditional ones can be added? 


done throug! the publ hrarv ' 
some convenient means worked out with the 
Post Office Der irtment or throug! re 
nents. does not matter For ears. there has 
been a consistent emand tor the S¢ t 
it least federal vovernment | . tiane out 
side of Washington, D.( 

Wh le I have expressed s t t \ 
a} } filer from those of the ’ ' 

¢ nn va ntet f t t ~ 
ortant stud In this ¢ t nass 
I n itions \Ir \l an ~ eat 

. nadeq te re the P ot se t 
nd the lice tion of ¢ ernment 
tions The ook sho ine all ™ 
[ lib if : in on es en | Da 
mendations are lengin n vhet the 
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New Research Guide 


Edu nal History 
Aman New York 
B t 
s00K ( 149 x 
ne tT ¢ if n in 
n t ngs on mn 
rit es in their 
t t of tatin the 
l S| COM [ tion 
earnir ene ly 
n n olleagues 
t ‘ re \ Oo 
{ rhe 
‘ stat n 
} t r earn 
the eserve ind 
ns, perennially 
se : In 
te 5 have 
' ' 
the ph } 
} 
¢ erat © writ 
t nae 
‘ n 
‘ * 
t + esses 
1 
t I t nece 
ns ive 
} 
x 
‘ 
‘ 
; 
¢ nce 
f f f te ] To 
nm earnest 
t ns } 
t t t re 
‘ tt ‘ he 
‘, ‘ 
\ n 
thy 
; ¢} 
G He pleads 
t ft t t 


Pointing out that most educational historians 


have in the past concentrated on the pro 


fessional and pedagogical aspects of their 


ibject, the author argues that educational 


history 1s, after 


ill, a brand of history, and 
should be studied with primary emphasis on 
} 


historical content and scientific method. 


Experienced teachers and librarians know 


full well that it takes more than a ready and 
will ng student to They 


, , 
know also that it needs more than mandate 


make a scholar 


ind encouragement to produce careful fruittul 
research. Dr. Brickman’s contribution to the 
intelli 


gent people may be transformed into contrib 


process Dy 


which knowledgeable and 


utors to learning is a step-by-step guide over 


the hurdles and around the pitfalls 
He le ids his student 


m the many 


(after explaining to 
by-product values of research as 


1 way of le 


irning) from the selection of a 


topic, through the preparation of an outline 
to th 


to the use of reference tools and library cata 


ogs wh ch librarians know so W ell but which 


brary users know sv little. Having toured 
rather carefully and inclusively the general 
ind specin sources of reference and bibli 
ography, he proceeds to an exploration of the 


many types of source materials which should 


e mined in the accumulation of data and 


aeas 
But Dr. Brickman is not satisfied with a 
juick glance at the surfaces of great reposi 


tories of the stuff that makes history. His 


m is to develop the habit of critical evalua 
on as W ell is 
materials He 


point out the 


sound, constructive use of 
therefore stops frequently to 
good and the bad, the careful 
ind the careless in speci 
Nor does he 
writers to task for shallow 


is for their 


pieces of writing 
take “standard” 
think ng 


hesitate to 
as well 
irresponsible perpetuation of 
their 
ipplying the his 


errors initiated by earlier writers in 


His chapter on 


torical method of research to education” will 
ike exciting reading to interested students 
ind should be richly suggestive to budding 


historians of librariansh Pp as 

Al of which 
ie exact nature of this book's importance to 
The 


curs to the reviewer is that 


Ww ell. 

leads us to a consideration of 
ollege, research and other librarians. 
first thing that « 


Dr. Brickman’s guide is a most valuable 
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addition to that genre of reference work 
whose purpose it is to give the library patron 
a good start toward the mastery of a subject 
in which he expects to have a sustained inter 
est. It fits into that category which already 
contains, in addition to a large number of 
works in historiography, such items as 
Louttit’s Handbook of Psychological Litera 
ture, Mellon's Chemical Publications, Soule's 
Library Guide for the Che mist and Parke's 
Guide to the Literature of Mathematics and 
Physics. 

As a bibliographical start for the writer 
of a term paper or a full-fledged dissertation 
in educational history, it does its work well 
There are few ommissions of which the re 
viewer would wish to complain. Among the 
compiler's oversights are The Literature of 
Adult Education, by Beals and Brody, and the 
issue of the Review of Educational Research 
(October 1936) on the “History of Education 
and Comparative Education Item 290 of 
Dr. Brickman’s bibliography leads the reader 
to the issue of Rewiew of Educational Re 
search which covers the same field for the 
years 1936 to 1939, but somehow omits the 
basic bibliography published three years previ 
ous. Needless to say, there is a great deal 
of overlapping between the 1936 Review of 
Educational Research, which offers 975 
bibliographical items, and the book under 
review at the moment It should also be 
noted that the former, because of its running 
commentary and subject breakdowns, is in 
many respects a more usable bibliography 
than Dr. Brickman’s. The Guide approach 
(Ww hic h lists items by form of issue must cer 
tainly relinquish many of the advantages of 
subject and period divisions 

The author feels that his detailed table of 
contents and subject index (to the bibliogra 
phy only) obviate this difficulty and, in fact 
make a complete index unnecessary.” From 
the user's point of view, no index could be too 


complete For although the bibliographical 


items and their annotations reveal “time” and 
“place” values excellently, the index does not 
light the way to them well enough. Many 
of Dr. Brickman’s ablest critical evaluations 
of individual sources appear in the textual 
portion of his book. An expansion of the 
index to include these would greatly enhance 
the value of the book without substantially 
increasing its bulk. 

Those who look to this Guide for assistance 
in the area of library history—which, after 
all, is a branch of educational history—will be 
disappointed with its meager coverage Dhe 
five monographic works in library history 
which Dr. Brickman has included are ap 
parently selected for their broad coverage and 
because they meet the requirements of modern 
historical scholarship. They afford a fine 
entree into some aspects of library history but 
are not sufhcient. It would be helpful if, in 
a future edition, the compiler could at least do 
more with the bibliography of library history 
He has not even listed Cannon's Bibliography 
of Library Economy and the volumes of Li 
brary Literature which bring it up to date 

Perhaps we should not complain so much 
ot neglect when we ourselves are guilty ot 
having neglected to investigate thoroughly 
the past of our protession There se 
special need tor guilt teelings im a grout 
which is so well trained to handle source 


It is surely overoptimistic to hope 


materials 
that education for librarianship, in its current 
transition toward a greater concern with 
principles and backgrounds, will emphasize the 
research point of view. One hint given last 
year by President Harold Taylor of Sarah 
Law rence College at a meeting ot the New 
York Library Club, is that it may be possi 


ble to do a sizable part of the job of training 


for the profession by requiring library schoo 
students to do meaningful subject projects 
which involve the extensive use of well 


Sidney Ditzion, College 
York Library 


urranged libraries 
of the City of Neu 


Communications Research 


Communications Research, 1948-490 Edited 
by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank N. Stan 
ton New York 


1949. XVill 332p. 24.50 


Harper and Brothers 


Inasmuch is the editors it this third 
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volume of a series begun n 1941 under t 
title of Radio Research have tound it de 
sirable to use a more general term for the 
title of the first postwar volume, it should 


be interesting and instructive to make a 
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, : , 
east a casual comparison between this volume 


and the two wh < h pre eded it The editors 
sustincation for the change in title is made in 
these words from the pretace The tech 
niques which are used to study the attitudes 
$ readers are similar to those by which radio 
steners are investigated. We understand the 
sudience structure of one medium better if we 
se tor omparison data available on all the 
thers It was, therefore, finally decided that 
vow that the publication of the series is re 
sumed they would use the more gener il title 
( ommunications Research’.”’ 


An examination ot the nirst volume’ reve ils 


content of six studies, of which five are 
specifically concerned with radio tour of 
these re oncerned entirely with radio The 
fifth, entitled “Radio and the Press Among 
Young People Ss concerned W th the compe 
tition of radio with another medium in the 
urvevance of news to young people 4 sixth 
study, entitled The Popular Music In 
justry.” touches on radio as one of the media 
through which song comes popular It 
seems ¢ that this first volume of Radio 
R searci 4 ~ naeed oncerned entirety with 

lio 

The second volume ontains a total oft 
7 st es, oF W I 14 are concerned ent rely 
nad ex sively vith radio Iwo others ex 
nine research techn ques WwW hic h ire ap 

cable to radio and other media, and were 
wot spe heallw relate 1 to radio \ third en 


titled “Biographies in Popular Magazines” is 


study of another medium entirely and is not 

ited to radi t all Fourteen out of 17 
‘ nen prof tion 1“ the title Rad R 

, } ‘ if erifie 

Looking ow to the vo rie t ins we 
nd ft t it contains eight studies, ot which 
nivy three ire oncerned specif Lily “ th 

2 | ree thers re sf es or othe 
ne i namety or 1 gazines, newspapers 
nd general magazines Lhe two remaining 
sf es r ncerned vitn in ily ses of re 
search techniques, which are related no more 
t radio than te n ther medium Dhe 
mtents t tn w Vv me seem to amply 

tity the . , th, r ly title oat Con 
unication R rol} 

‘ 
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Since more than a third of the book's 332 
pages is concerned with the medium of radio 
it is well to consider these studies first 
Probably the most important is called “An 
Analysis of Radio Programming” by Kenneth 
Baker, who describes in considerable detail the 
program pattern obtaining on a stratified ran 
dom sample of 85 members of the National 
Association of Broadcasters during the third 
Many detailed 
tables are ultimately summarized in the fol 


week in November 1946. 


lowing fashion: Very nearly half of all radio 
More 


than half of this musical time is devoted to 


programs are musical in character. 
popular music Dramatic programs occupy 
second place in the field of programming, 
while third place goes to news and news 
commentary. The 8s stations were found 
to be heavily dependent upon network pro 
grams. It was found that about one-third 
of radio time is not sponsored and that about 
14 
$s devoted to commercial 


yer cent of the total time on the air 


announcements. 
Chese facts and information are presented for 
what they may be worth to the industry as 
1 base upon which to measure such changes 
n programming as may occur in future years 
The study makes no judgment as to whether 
this particular pattern of programming 1s 


bad or indifterent 


good 

The second study concerned with radio, en 
titled “Research for Action” was conducted 
by the senior editor and Helen Dinerman, 
who are here concerned entirely with the 
weekdcy morning radio audience; or, more 
accurately, with a potential morning audience 
vhich for one reason or another does not 
bother listening to the radio. The research 
vas directed to the general objective of pro 
viding a program of action tor broadcasters 
to bring these recalcitrants into the fold 
That this should be considered a worth-while 
objective is reflected in the fact that 37 per 
cent of a sample of 2650 women insisted 
that they never listen to the radio on week 
lay mornings. 

Major attention was given to this group of 
nonlisteners, resulting in the discovery that 
they fall into four fairly clearly definable 
types Eighteen per cent are nonlisteners 
vecause their morning activities take them to 
parts of the house where they cannot hear 
the radio The authors are not sure what 


to do about this group, but suggest that it 
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mignt De possi le for lo i radio stations ft the turther ince of state 
ofter the services of a household engineer to In a study entitles The Children Talk 
udvise these nonlisteners on the best location ibout Comics Katherine MI Wolf an 
tor their radio \I iriorie } sk vo bevond the sound ind the [ 
Another group, amounting to 55 per cent of tury which educators and parents have been 
the nonlisteners, was found to have 1 on iising about the eftects of comic book read 
track mind That is. they claim they are ng, to ask the hildren what thev think of 
in ble to listen to the radio ind io the the comic books thev find in their society ind 
vork simultaneously Being somewhat con ro vh h they re sO easily ind onstantly 
screntious, they rose to do the \ re I he exposed The study . Ase on our ong 
suggested solution 1s hetter programming ntery ws with i retully stratifiv sample 
which will « ise these steners to neglect it 104 children between the ages ot seven an 
their work 7 nore than iif of whon vere either 
\ third group imounting to 2 per ent } 2 years old The study s emarkat 
ot the nonlisteners s reterred to as radu tree ot tables and } irts an augraws a go« 
resisters group L hese peopie ipparenti il of its interest and signi ince trom gq 
lo not like radio at a ind the authors ot tations trom the children’s comments about 
this study vrite then tf as mmpossible to omics in general about their parents itt 
¢ | Lhe t rth group is reterred to : tudes toward then ind about specif om 
rhe progran esisters yroup vnicn i wok titles t seems clear tron thie stud 
munts for another i2 per ent of nontiistene that n ren vo through i Tfairiy revuilar 
This sma group of women d wrt sten to pattern of omic DOOK readin vn fTects 
the radio m the morning be ise the io not some ore than others. but is ft \ mmo 
ke the programming in >not mind saving t | t iuthors onciude that omics 
oO satisty a ca leveiopmental nee non T 
Rathe thar cing mtiti« Rese il for ind ire nharmtu on tor } iren 
\ tion this part ilar stu youl vette sho are ead\ | ste in scept ‘ 
ve Deen tile Re s¢ n virTn P ITpaose t arn 
lhe authors are mecerned not s« nucl vitl t is n vin that oes not blow some 
af iving a sit itior r with disc ering new yoo na the par V7Zing strike of newspaper 
pattern of activity is they are with seeking stributors against eight major New York 
Vays and means of attr ting more cople to rewspapers tor 7 days in June 145, Serve 
their loudspeakers | s 1s ve suppose golden opportunity tor Bernar Bere 
oo enough obtective tor i esearch epart son to fin out wherthe nissing the newspape 
nent far io network, Dut must ¢ looKe nade inmy Trerence tft the peopl ot New 
it omew hat isk am ; n Hrective if York His results re nterestin n signi 
niversityv resear reau nt to those oO erned wit tl sock my 
I he th ra sf 1\ mcerned vitl ‘ ding 
written by Alex Inkeles. is entitled Domest Nl ost people he sked w e ve ire t t if 
Rr madcastin nm the I eS iN in le ribes ~ mportant that people rea newspaper 
the history of Russian radio fron ts Devin every day mut very tew ft ther vere abit 
ning to omparat vely recent times r . to na ité spe | news of mportar ¢ they 
essentially 1 svothesis of the ithor s expe | een ‘ ling he te ¢ thie strike \ | 
ence with domest Russian radio and mater they were then missing (Our society seems 
variously iva rhe n print Detaile n t have leveloped an au t respect t 
mplete t ove such ispects of rf iV . wur re ling to the extent ft it peopl viti 
id nistration rhe rroadcastin network out their newspaper nad thus havin mort g 
ra o reception programmin na rogran o rea | 1 sense of vastin tre t 
Pporlicy the ra 0 cdience and on ies wit People tee that t s somel A nn t 
the piace of radio in the Soviet systen \ are Vaste time f that time s not wasted i! 
tul reading of this we ntegrated synthesis one Ss reading wecause reading per s $ 
will do much toward developing an under worthwhile In Berelson’s words, it may be 
standing ot the way in which an authoritarian said that the act of reading itself provides 
tate can bend medium of mmun ition to ertain Das satistactior vithout prim re 
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The other study of research technique is 
by Robert K Merton and is_ entitled 
Patterns of Influence: A Study of Inter 
personal Influence and of Communications 
Behavior in a Local Community In the 
words of the author, the aim of this pilot 
study was fourfold: “(1) to identify types of 
people regarded as variously ‘influential’ by 
their fellows; (2) to relate patterns of com 
munications behavior to their roles as in 


fluential persons; (3) to gain clues to the 


lief avenues through which they came to 
icquire influence; and (4) to set out 
hypotheses for more systematic study of the 
workings of interpersonal influence in the 
local community.” ‘The author considers this 
to be an exploratory study focused upon the 
sociology of mass communication in relation 
to interpersonal influence It is based pri 
marily on interviews of 86 men and women 


trom diverse social and economic strata in a 
town of 11,000 on the eastern seaboard 
Thus it is more a succession of case studies 
than a statistical analysis Still, it serves 
very well the purpose of pointing out the 
painstaking care and diligence necessary to a 
study of interpersonal relations And it goes 
ong way tow ard providing evidence in sup 
port of the author’s fourfold aim. 

Although it is certainly true that this first 
postwar volume of Communications Research 
nas given iftention to several media othe: 
than radio, radio has received three times as 
much ittention is any one other medium 
And several media have received no attention 
n this volume at all There is nothing, tor 
example, on the motion picture as a medium 
t ommunication There is noth ng on the 
se of books in libraries or elsewhere It is 
true of course that these latter media are 
not dependent on advertising in the same 
manner as is the radio, the newspaper and 
he magazine We hove, however, that it is 
not too much to expect Communications R, 

irch in future volumes to concern itself 
with all helds otf communication, whether or 
not it is possible to find some interested party 
to support the necessary research basic to an 
inderstanding of the role ot ¢ ich medium ot 
mmunication n modern society LeRoy 
Charles Merritt, School of Librarianship 


University of California 








Machines that Think 


Giant Brains; or, Machines that Think. B, 
Edmund Callis Berkeley. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons [c1949], xvi, 270p. $4.00 
“The libraries are full of books: most of 

them we can never hope to read in our life 

time. .. . There is a big gap between some 
body’s knowing something and employment of 
that knowledge by you or me when we need 
it.” Thus Mr. Berkeley describes one of the 
problems which our “giant brains” must solve 
This account of the development of complex 
calculating machines is presented in as reada 
ble a style as could be devised, considering 
the difficulty of the subject. Mr. Berkeley 
has not been completely successful in writing 
an account to be read, as he intended, by 
everyone, but he has succeeded in presenting 
the mechanical brains in a fashion simple 
enough to be understood by the careful reader 
with a fair amount of mathematical know! 
edge. Mr. Berkeley's schematic and verbal 
descriptions of “Simon,” a simple mechanical 
brain, serve to give the average reader sufh 
cient confidence to go on to the explanations 


of the calculators at M.1.T., Harvard, and 


elsewhere. However, those explanations are 
necessarily too involved for the layman 
Although it may be disheartening in some 
respects, one of the proposed applications of 
mechanical brains must be considered by the 


librarian: 


“We can foresee the development of ma 
chinery that will make it possible to consult 
information in a library automatically Sup 
pose that you go into the library of the future 
and wish to look up ways for making biscuits 
You will be able to dial into the catalogue 


machine ‘making biscuits.’ There will be a 


flutter of movie film in the machine. Soon it 
will stop, and, in front of you on the screen, 
will be projected the part of the catalogue 
which shows the names of three or four books 
containing recipes for biscuits. If you are satis- 
fied, you will press a button; a copy of what 
you saw will be made for you and come out of 
the machine 

“After further development, all the pages of 
all books will be available by machine. Then, 
when you press the right button, you will be 
able to get from the machine a copy of the 
exact recipe for biscuits you choose 

“We are not yet at the end of foreseeable 
development There will be a third stage. You 
will then have in your home an automatic cook 
ing machine operated by program tapes. You 
will stock it with various supplies, and it will 
put together and cook whatever dishes you de 
sire Then, what you will need from the li 
brary will be a program or routine on magneti 
tape to control your automatic cook. And the 
library, instead of producing a pictorial copy 
of the recipe for you to read and apply, will 
produce a routine on magnetic tape for con 
trolling your cooking machine pp. 181-82 
While this conception of the library may at 
first seem to lead toward technological un 
employment (a topic considered in Chapter 
12—‘“Social Control’’) the relief from 
routines resulting could give the librarian 
time for research and reflection on the major 
problems confronting him Any librarian 
interested in mechanizing repetitive tasks 
should read at least Chapter 4 Counting 
Holes: Punch-Card Calculating Machines” 
and review the bibliography on punch-card 
machines on pages 232-39.—Ralph Blasin 
game, Jr., School of Library Service, Co 


lumbia University 


Photography and Librarians 


The History of Photography from 1839 to the 
Present Day By Beaumont Newhall 
New York, the Museum of Modern Art 


1949. 
Die Geschichte der Kleinbildkamera (The 
History of the Miniature Camera) By 


Erich Stenger. Wetzlar, Ernst Leitz, 1949 
There are several excellent reasons why the 


librarian, individually and collectively, should 
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want to concern himself with the history « 
photography. 

1. In his use of the microfilm and _ the 
photostat he is not only benefiting from cer 
tain specific forms of photography, but he is 
also developing them and making a contri 
bution of far-reaching importance The 
photographic 


librarian’s employment of 


methods as time saving devices, as instruments 





o reco! multiply ind organize knowledge 


1s a research tool and, last but not least, as 
wn instrument of bibliographical analysis, con 
stitutes a distinct and original development 
t the imera 

» The use of photographs on the printed 
ive has 1use the rigin of a new species 
’ books I he histor in of the tuture will 
find im the hundreds and thousands of books 
sing photographs ind very often built 
iwround then new kind of record The 


preservation of this extremely important body 


tt for ntormation, whether the | Nrarian 
ware tT this or not s one of the many 
ew tfunctior 4 society may very well 
expect him to full hese are similar obli 
tions to those which he has already accepted 

s caring tor the phonograph record, and 

= certs nstances, the motion picture film 


} 


ie ‘ ect 
? lhro v ewil ering variety of photo 
in reproduction processes the camera 
s not on dade new kinds ot books to the 
xisting types t s extended and umpli 
c the se | t np! to ipl } tures 
t | t l cumentation in 
t t book tion. In 
t t i ¢ | ssume os 
nm‘ not totally recognized 
ort t t sn S f ofr our ul 
the printed page An 
eret o + thie ole | he 
eV 4 eX ¢ set to the Drarian 
t f nt tut t 
4 t the perpiexities of 
t . \ et vith me 
~ 4 } percentage 
tt s ns would 
t tig th the necessar n 
) x thent t ota ver 
tate oe « eat ook. Fro _ 
7 ent Kr \ t » about 
task But it were to ask tha 
[ S ‘ t the thenticit 
‘ . ‘ tatement t fact te 
f t t rn o event o 
' s f ent e ‘ 
¢ t en t t out nte | 
nt , ig t o al 
’ : o1 er cent. The 
son 1 t rc e, that it rela 
ecently words have played a very much 
‘ ort t role than pict e< 
But that is 1 ger true toda It would 
{PRII , 


be easy to prove statistically, or in many 
other ways, that pictures play a larger role 
in our lives and in our books and other 
printed matter, than they ever did before. 
This is primarily due to the invention of 
photography. 

It is only a question of time, in my opinion, 
until these facts will be clearly and generally 
recognized and taken into consideration by 
those concerned with. the professional ac 
complishments and skills of the well-educated 
librarian in the research library. 

The history of photography has been culti 
vated, both here and abroad, by a limited 
number of specialists and some attempts at 
popularization of the theme have been made. 
History of 
Photography is a particularly intelligent and 


Beaumont Newhall’s new 
useful as well as attractive statement. The 
book is based on two earlier studies by the 
author, one a catalog of an exhibition held 
it the Museum of Modern Art in 1937, the 
other a second, revised edition in 1938. Since 
that time the author has not only added to 
his practical experience in the field of pho 
tography (he held an important wartime 
position as photographic expert with the 
urmed services), he has also been fortunate 
enough to enjoy a Guggenheim Fellowship as 
1 means of pursuing advanced research here 
ind abroad and in contact with experts all 
over the world 

The method which he pursues, and his or 
ganization of material are particularly suitable 
for a book which a research librarian might 
wish to study for general orientation and in 
order to find specific answers to various 
questions. The technical evolution of pho 
tography, though fully explored and docu 
mented here, is not the only point of view. 
The gradual unfolding of the new invention, 
the assuming of distinct aesthetic and docu 
mentary functions, the clarification of what 
ind what not to expect from the photo 
gr aphic image these matters have been 
handled both competently and imaginatively. 
Chapter 10, dealing with “the value of photo 
graphs as authentic, persuasive documents” 
ind Chapter 13, on the adaptation of pho 
tography to the printed page, will be found 
of particular interest, I should think, to the 
man and woman working professionally with 
books in a research library. 

Moreover, the book is in a general way a 
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iscinating record of the ist 100 years as 
seen through the lens of the photogr iphe r 
Not only the results, but also the intention 
behind the pictures are of great significance 

Ot more specialized appeal is a volume re 
cently issued by the Lei i Works the firm 
of Ernst Leitz in Wetzlar, to celebrate the 
one-hundredth inniversary ot the nirn 
Erich Stenger, formerly professor of scientific 


Berlin Tec 


schule, and one of the leading 


photography hnische I 





Report of a Survey i the Library of Sta 
{ n ersity for niwersity \ 
March 1047. By 


Raynard (¢ ow ank 


Louis R 


braries 
flaba 
1o4e 
ind Robert W 


Polyte: hn 


P ivle arte 


Institute 1949. 215p 
Report of a Survey i fh ] brary i fi 
Hampshir 


Janu 





March 1040 By Louis R. W 


iif 
on 
ition 
| 
i gi 

nher 
son 
Dan 


ry 


A. MeCartl 


Ithac 1 N.Y 1949 771 He to 

graphe 

(ot urvevs there ippears to De « end 
The three surveys listed above epresent new 
rdditions to our survey terature ind eX 
tend the amount of detailed intormation that 
ve have about three Draries: Stantord \ 
an Polytechn Institute ind New H imy| 
shire 

rhe Stantord survey was release vw the 
American [| rar Association and Stantor 
L niversit ist vear, although the report wa 
I ae nm t947 Acce mpan w the eport . 

meographes lette to the F xe itive Secre 
tar T the Amer ! l rar Asso it t 
from Dean Clarence H. Faust, chairman of 
the Stantord Library Committee Lhe lette 
Ss sivnit int because t ndicates that some 
f rhe ie? *NCIES that Drs W son ink 
Swank singie out im the Stantord survey have 

ready been rrrected \ op analysis fias 
deen onducted 1 position classification has 
een levelor ed ind reasonably 1dequate 

iry § iles have been adopted \ number 
12? 
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photogr phy ind there ire not many r 


existence is the iuthor He has presente: 


1 tascinating and picturesque account, wel 


llustrated, of the various attempts to create 

miniature camera I do not know if the 
book will be commercially available But 
nformation about this can undoubtedly be 


btained by writing to the 
n Wetzlar Hellmut l 


School of Library Sere Coluambi Un 


Problems: Three Surveys 


of new positions have Deen created ncluding 
, 
im assistant directorship Stat? participatior 


mn u0rary planning ind 1iministration fh 


[ encouraged 
Le in | 
\loreover 


epartmenta 


een 
vrites iusf 

book tunds have been imcrease 
j 11 
1llocations 


between tacuity and library more firmly esta 








lished icqu sitional ind accounting metho 
mproved, ¢ italoging speeded uf ind ser 
procedures simplified 
part the Stan surve 

to rn of approach t 
pr s een sO We establishe 
Oy All aspects ot the Stantor 
Library are carefully considered, and specif 
recommendations made tor mprovement 
l le report s listin rishe 1 ft ts 1 nkness 
ind lirectness Since Dr Swank s now 
lirector of the Stantord nr es e fas ft 
imusua responsibility of putting ito effect 
the prog m designed Dean Wilsor ir 
himself 

Ihe contributions of Dean Wilson ¢ 
American librar anshy since fis retirement 
dean of the (sraduate | rarv School ot the 
University of Chicago have een so signi 
int that one innot el t take note ¢ 
them Survevor of Stantord, Denver, Ce 
nell, South Carolina an Alaban Polytechn 


imong others, he has written books 


ind reviews W 


As editor ot the L niversit 


Sesquicentennia Pub 


tions, a series of 18 volumes, he engineere 
project ot great magnitude Those 

brarians who have had a chance to work witl 

him on surveys also know of the contributior 
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nes 





ng the t It is perhaps worth noting that the A.P.I 


; survey is attractively printed, in addition to 
braries of the A ving well organized and well written It 
Dean Wilson and n be used to advantage by librarians of 
kable blueprint of other institutions, especially land-grant col 
lhe survevors eges, who are concerned with their library 

the eTo na programs 
xpanding land-grant The New Hampshire survey by Dr 
nstructive solutions \icCarthy considers detailed problems of gov 
nd e to t , ernment and administration, services, collec 
taft of A.P.] The tions, personnel, budget and budget procedure 
t n . { n uilding Dr. McCarthy demonstrates 
ctice that he has a leat recognition of the libr iry 
tor ere oblems at New Hampshire ind his recom 
t ! t the nendations for mproving the services ire 
tt ¢ t ) moderate ind thoughttul One of the best 
~ ¢ tatements this reviewer! h is seen on l he 
‘ t the f "lace of the Library in the University ip 
\l Or ire pears in Section IX Although Dr. Me 
t t \ t \ artny 1oes not employ the method of 
statistical comparison w th other nstitutions 
H. | he ises. standards wherever necessary in 
W () rt rder to provide a basis for recommendations 
the erstan t Ihe report should prove helpful to the New 
Lhe Hampshire administration in its solution of 


s library problems —Maurice F. Tauber 
tir Columbia University 


Dict By sing boldtace tor main headings and 

{ ng? t ghttace roman type tor reterences and suD 
\lart Was livisions (the latter formerly distinguished by 

t Printing Of talics) and by grouping all reterences to and 
tron heading inder its single listing the 

t er editor has contributed substantially to a sav 
tulness distinguishe ng in the users time The torm to which 
t Congres brarians became accustomed in the H. W 

ve eer! Wilson supplements to the tourth edition has 

rhe se t now ven adopted vith but little change tor 

tal the main work Similarly Dy incorporating 

the rules for geographic subdivision’ in the 

ect ng st Nas pretace ind by continuing to show specifica 
Althoug! tions as to type of subdivision following each 

n t eignt pounds leading, the need tor one wuxiliary list (Sub 
S the | ° me t Headinas with Local Subdivisions. sth 
t editio f »25) has now been erased tor all but the 

sional user The resulting product is 

ndeed an impressive example of a_ well 


esigned and efficiently arranged library tool 
Particularly noteworthy is its treedom trom 
r, both in content and typography. A tew 
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errors have crept in, to be sure, but remark 


ably few for a work so difficult to compile 


and to edit. And these errors, it should be 
noted, are being corrected in the supplements 
as soon as they are noted 

No major changes have been made in the 
content of the list itself, except, of course, for 
the sizable increase in new headings which 
have been introduced since the publication of 
the fourth edition. This expansion is particu 
larly noticeable in headings relating to music 
and to the late war and reconstruction. Es 
sentially the same headings are excluded as in 
previous editions. No attempt is made here 
to evaluate the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
headings themselves, for these are relative 
terms for each library, depending upon its 


collections and 


ts clientele It is apparent 
both from the fifth edition itself and the sup 
plements which have been issued to it that 
s being directed toward 


modernizing terminology and revising all sub 


constant effort 


ject headings in the light of a changing world 
and the books it produces 

There are, of course, minor defects. In all 
copies thus far seen by this reviewer, it is 


s not sturdy enough 


evident that the binding 


for a book so bulky and subject to such in 
tensive use as this one. It is regrettable that 
the binding could not have achieved the same 


standard of excellence as the list itself and 


Philosophy 


Philosophy of Literature By Gustav I 
Mueller. New York, Philosophical Li 
brary 1948}, 226p. $3.50 
The Philosophical Library has done a use 

ful service in making available a goodly num 

ber of summarizing or surveying volumes. It 
has also tended to publish under similar titles 
volumes that are in fact eccentric or special 
ized pleas, so that its imprint does not certify 
the book to be of one scholarly class, and its 
titles may be misleading. The present book 
by Professor Mueller is of the second class 

Its simple title, Philosophy of Literature 

lacking even a definite article, suggests a so 

ber and inclusive general position. Instead 
we have a relativistic attempt to demonstrate 

a cyclical, sociological development of the 

creative imagination “The chosen poets 

from Homer to Dostoewsky are beacons illu 
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the paper on which is printed Apparently 
the editors have not hesitated on occasion to 
make changes in subject entries as listed in the 
htth edition without having noted them in 
one of the supplements. Fortunately, these 
changes have been minor in nature and not too 
numerous, but their introduction without 
warning imposes a greater burden on those 
catalogers who attempt conformity to Library 
of Congress usage in the interest of economy 
One wonders too why the editor did not con 
sider incorporating the list ot subdivisions 
Subject Subdivisions. 6th ed. 1924) now 
somewhat out of date in a 1936 reprint either 
into the basic list where appropriate annota 
tions could distinguish subdivision forms, or 
it least in a supplementary section in the 
Same volume 

But these are relatively minor matters. The 
htth edition of this standard subject heading 


' ! 
st marks in important step in Ss evolution 


Q¢t all the editions to date th s s the best 


designed tor efhcient use Librarians every 
where owe a debt of gratitude to the editor 
ind her staf? whose patience ind care have 
produced so excellent a product and to the 
Library ot Congress which once again has 


evidenced its intent of providing maximum as 
sistance at minimun ost to libraries the n 
tion over (ariyil 


City of New York Libr 


of Literature 


minating the rhythmic ‘up’ and wn’ of the 
Western civilization dur ng the last three 
thousand years It is difhcult to believe that 
such a theory can define the true greatness ot 


these poets how ever usetu the so ologi il 
study of the cultural background of literature 
may sometimes prove 

Such a book may well serve some purpose 
in the world of specialized philosophers. But 
although its title would seem to recommend 
it to the undergraduate’s general shelf, | fear 
it will have little usefulness there Much ot 


the writing seems to be addressed to under 


graduates (elementary explanations without 


footnotes of the facts of Dante's lite, elemen 


tarv definitions of words like plot ind 
content,” and oversimplified assertions that 
the Renaissance is a transition and a com 


] ] . 
promise between a religious ind 1 secula 
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re ni 
age ' z 


t most undergraduates will be either 


repelled wr contused Dy the uneven emphases 
if this book 
This is 


makes no 


Mueller 
usetul comments on his chosen 
Many 


} , 


teresting and st 


not to say that Professor 


au 


thors a paragraph un in 


But 


represents 


mulating point of view 


too many ot them scem to me to be obvious 
truisms loudy generalizations, or forced and 
untenable nterpretations or assertions. 


Troy everlastingly stands for endangered 
homelands Homer's poetic humanity be- 
stows equal sympathy on friends and foes.” 

p. 8); “The Renaissance throws itself with 
a mystic ecstasy to the Dosom of nature (p. 
125); he con ept of tragedy is an unpleas 
int aesthetic con ept because it defies ex 
planation p. 116 These are average 
samples ot the three types 

Furthermore, the treatment is too slight 

_ 
Fore-Edge 
t 
{ Ti pusan (jr } kd Paintinas 
with Not n ti {rtists, Bookbinders 

Publisher n ther Men and Women 

Conne d th the History of a Curious 

{rt By La | Weber Waterville 

Colby College Press, 1949. (Colby College 

monograph n f xv 194p. 97.50 

Here is the first book to be published on 
tore edge iintings ilthough the curious 
irt’ itself is not new Born in the seven 
teenth century t grew strong in the eight 
eenth reached ts height early n the 
neteenth an | ngers on, Mma nly as a hobby 
even today An English invention, and pra 
ticed most extensively and successfully in 
England, one wonders why the book-minded 
British have neglected to tell the world about 
such a fascinating aspect of bookmaking. We 
in be grateful to Professor Weber for filling 
his ga vith elightt account that is a 
easing xfture yt ibout three | arts literary 
re with one part book history, thus reflect 
ng his dual position—professor of English 
terature ind irator of rare books ind 
nanuscripts Colby College 

Professor Weber's study s based on ex 
iminatior ot hundreds ot volumes whose 
lges bea paintings His iriosity was 
oused by the few examples of the art in the 

Colby College I iry, and by the dearth of 
terat on rhe subrect He found the 
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and eccentric to satisty the student of any one 
of these The sixth chapter, 
Hamlet, Erasmus, Montaigne, and Rabelais 
illustrations of the Renaissance, 
three brief pages to a perfunctory summary 
Ham- 


author's hurried ex- 


authors. on 


as allots 
of two conventional attitudes toward 
let; pages the 
position of his own belief that the play in- 


tour to 
cludes Hamlet's normative tendency to purify 
or correct “together with the obstreperous and 
obstructive of irrational nature”; 
and two paragraphs to the other three au- 
thors. 


blindness 


Ihe style is somewhat awkward at times, 
possibly from the translation of phrases first 
The volume, though 
attractive, is carelessly printed, or proofed, su 


conceived in German. 


that there are too many annoying small errors. 
Alle n 2 Hazen, Se hool of Library Service, 
Columbia University. 


Paintings 


largest single collection of all in the volumes 
Mrs. Edward L. in 


the Doheny Memorial Library at St. John’s 


issembled by Doheny 


Seminary in California. The “Thousand 
und One” of the book’s title refers to the 
number of fore-edge paintings listed in an 
appendix. These are located in more than 


50 collections, public and private. 

Ihe author, in explaining his subject, says 
that many people do not know what fore-edge 
even those “who have known 
books all their 
edge paintings are paintings on the fore-edge 
ot a book. 


the panel which the closed book offers, then 


paintings are, 


ind handled lives. Fore- 


If the paintings are executed on 


we are dealing with a practice which goes 
back to at least as early as the tenth century, 
when edges were decorated with designs 
But it 
s not this obvious kind of fore-edge decora- 
Far 


more provocative is the result obtained by 


stamped into the gilt with a hot tool. 
tion with which this book is concerned. 


opening the book, fanning the leaves, painting 
surface and then 
When the book is 


closed the painting disappears and the edges 


a design on this larger 


gilding over the paintings. 
uppear merely gilt. No wonder this is called 


a “mysterious art.” Occasionally an ambi 


tious artist, after painting the edges when the 
the front, 


fan the leaves the opposite way and execute 


leaves were fanned from would 
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another painting on that surtace These are 


known as double fore-edge paintings 
Edge paintings were invented and executed 
Weber 


takes us from the establishment of Samuel 


in binders’ workshops Protessor 
Mearne, royal binder to Charles II from 
1660-1683, to the Lakeside Press in Chicago 
where Alfred de Santy, supervisor of the 
handwork in its bindery from 1923-1935 
executed fore-edge paintings The author 
lingers longest with the achievements of the 
Edwards family, beginning with William Ed 
w“W ards of Halifax hine binder who revived 


the art of tore-edge painting about the year 





1750. Under him and his sons the art was 
practiced with such skill and taste that the 
name of Edwards shines out above all others 
in the history of this charming kind of book 
decoration 

he height of production was reached in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century / 
time when American men of letters were 
sailing to Europe and returning with books 
From the first the curious art appealed to 
the American bibliophile and this was re 
flected almost immediately in the scenes of 
the tore edge paintings The picturesque 
spots of England were often repl uwced by views 
ot Boston, or Philadelphia, or New York 
the home cities of the moneyed Americans 
who were able to satisty their taste for these 
expensive bibelots Soon the art of fore 


edge painting began to be practiced on this 
side of the Atlant With knowledge of the 
process came what is probably the first state 
ment in print of this mysterious art in James 


B. Nicholson's Manual of th {rt of Book 
Philadelphia in 1856 


binding issued in 


British paintings remained more popular 


however so that American contributions to 
the art are slight But American collectors 


have been such enthusiastic patrons that Pro 
fessor Weber says that no student of tore 
edge painting needs to cross the ocean 

A valuable feature of this book is the way 
the author relates its topic to other ispects 


of book and literary history The sul 


yect 
takes its place in a rounded account of lit 
erary and book taste and trends, rather than 
There 


ire. however, a few errors that need to be 


is an art which exists in a vacuum 


corrected It is an exaggeration to say that 
manuscript books of the Middle Ages were 


usuaily large and heavy Books of conven 
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ent and portable size were necessary tor pri 
vate use then as now, and a fair part of the 
shelves of manuscript divisions of our ]j 
braries are filled with normal size books 
The mass productions of Bibles in the thir 
teenth century has left behind quantities of 
tiny volumes far smaller than the average 
printed book of today. Even more numerous 
especially in American collections, are the 
small Books of Hours Since 


Weber is so interested in the Edwards pur 


> 
I rotessor 


chase of the Bedford Missal his description 
of it should have included the information 
that the famous manuscript is incorrectly 
titled Missal as it is a Book of Hours 
King Henry VII (1485-1500) was not the 
first English monarch to torm a library 
Edward IV (1461-1483) is the man to whom 
the British Museum gives the credit of being 
the king “who first acquired for himself a 
library that could be called a national in 
stitution English kings of several centuries 
earlier certainly had collections of books, as 
roy il records show 

You will enjoy rambling through the pages 
ot Protessor Weber's book whether you are 
being regaled with tacts or presented with 
clues and asked to try your skill at dedu 
tion, or whether you are chuckling at his 
witty asides It you dabble with water 
colors his chapter on DPechnique may im 
spire you to follow his directions and decorate 
your own volumes Even before you have 
finished the book no doubt you will hasten 
to the shelves ot your library to see whether 
you might h ive overlooked a fore-edge paint 
ing on Baskerville J irgil or Terence or 
Bodoni Castle of Otrant which the Ed 
wards firm published as well as bound Per 
haps your best chance would be to trv the 
eighteenth-nineteenth century editions of Scott 
whose volumes of verse were chosen more 
otten tor edge decoration than those of any 
other poet. But Cowper, Milton, and James 
Thomson's Seasons were popular also. The 


chances are that you w return without a 


but 


fore-edge painting to tan and admire 


| 1 
you can satisty yourself with the excellent 
pilates, two im color which 


us hook Skilltully 


mirably printed by the Anthoensen Press this 


7 } | 
liberally illustrate 
th presented ind ad 


is a book written by and printed tor a rea 
Bertha M. Frick, School of Li 


brary Service, Columbia Univesity 


boc klover 
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, Nominees for A.C.R.L. Officers 
| 1950-51 


| he t of nominees for A.C.R.L. officers published in the January issue of College and 
Research Libraries is increased by four names, since the final membership count (as of 
e Dec. 31, 1949) gives the association two more representatives on the Council of the 
American Library Associatior 
The two women listed below were selected by the Nominating Committee acting on 
nN 
nformation from a prelimit ount. Since the final information was received just before 
- 
. Midwinter Meeting, the two men listed below were nominated by a petition signed by 
i) meni pers 
¢ Donald Coney brarian, University of California, Berkeley 
Frances G. Hepinstall, librarian, New York State College for Teachers, Buftalo 
I ’ 
Frances L. Meals, librarian, ¢ by Junior College, New London, N.H. 
Louis 8. Shores, dean, School of Libra Train ng and Service, Florida State | niversity, 
lallahassec 
7 
Biographical Notes 
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Colur » 1904 teach 
brary Book House and 
supervising ibrariar 
‘rs College Colum?) 
rian, Order-Cataloging 
Providence 
Army Medi 
40; memb< 
(president, 
America; 
Bowker 
periodicals 
Librarians 
BarTox, 
nent, Enox 
Agnes 


assistant 


reter 


237 
43°45) 
In | ana 
grape 
Beta 


versity 


Roch 
ago, 
tant, 
general 
Public 
U.S, 
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